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HUMBER HAWK 


The features of safety, luxurious comfort, and smooth, 
sparkling performance have never been more successfully 
combined than in the distinguished Humber Hawk. 
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SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 








Schweppshire 
LADS 


AN DROC I 


MALL had always been a dedicated artist. But although he himself realised, more than 
7 body, how tremendously dedicated he was, as an artist, this fact never made him 
particularly happy to be one. He was a natural rebel of course, but having been b.1911 he came 
of age at a time when it was becoming increasingly difficult to find things to be rebellious 
about. To Androcles the kitchen sink style was practically indistinguishable from sheep in snow 
against a low sun; and even when he was only five the design of the scarf knitted for him 
by his least favourite aunt was cubist 

Still he did his best. It was Androcles who introduced fixed mobiles. Androcles who hung his 
carpets on his walls and turned his pictures into hearth rugs, who made a Memorial Group 
out of old carburettors, who drove his car over his dust bin and put a gold frame round the 
result. In his Thick period he represented flat surfaces by a bas-relief of warmed up shepherd's 
pie. In his Pip period it was Androcles who spent five years really getting to know the apple 
pip and another five learning where to place it on the canvas. Success came, curiously, when he 
became overwhelmed with such a hatred of canvas and all the instruments of his trade that he 


turned First Vacuist and earned final fame and acceptance by destroying his canvas altogether 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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how can you judge the value of a book, or the calibre of an 
author, often unknown ? THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


helps you in three ways. 
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Every 


reviewers in the LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
include the country’s leading historians. They give 


you grounds to assess a book. 

The LITERARY SUPPLEMENT can devote more 
space to each book than journals with heavy editorial 
reviews in the LITERARY SUPPLEMENT are 
the book by personal consideration. 


How well you will be served by the LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ! 
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These men may 


be changing your life 


Scientific journalist ¥. Stubbs Walker reports from Sheffield on 


work that could prepare for space travel — or change your shaving habits. 


RASH OR TREASURE? Between finger and 
thumb, a white-coated laboratory assistant 
holds a grey and grubby lump no bigger 
than a hazel nut 
It be It be worth an 
industrial fortune. Almost certainly it is unique 
~ a new kind of steel. 


may valueless may 


If it is trash the steel men will soon know. In 
the laboratories here in Sheffield 
very special steels for very special jobs) they will 
stretch it, squeeze it, heat it, freeze it, twist and 
tear it, soak it in fuming corrosives. To prove 
that the grubby grey lump really zs treasure may 
take longer. Sometimes years. 

But whatever the tests prove, the steel men (a 
proud and individual race) consider it worth 
while. It “improves the breed” of steel. The 
hazel nut of experimentation could make it 
possible to build more powerful rockets, faster 
aeroplanes or- who knows ? - space-travelling 
moons. Or it could alter the shaving habits of the 
world by enabling more bristles to be cut with 
every blade ! 


SMALL ORDERS MATTER JUST AS MUCH 


Steel is essential for the speeds of tomorrow 
because conventional aircraft metals soften and 
crumble as they reach the heat barrier. Aircraft 
of the immediate future will be all steel - special 
steel. Thanks to the white-coated laboratory 
men and the sweating experts at the furnace, 
Sheffield has the metal now. 

The striking thing in the steel business is the 
trouble everyone takes. One Sheffield firm pro- 
duces 500 different specifications of metal. They 
have been making some of the world’s toughest 


the home of 


ili 


tool steel for a hundred years. Yet the tapping 
of a furnace is sull an Event 

Each customer is an individual, even though 
his regular order is for only half-a-hundred 
weight of “‘difhicult’’ metal twice a year. 


THE ROOM WHERE NO CLEANER IS ALLOWED 

The steel men achieve their advances in sur 
prising You think of being 
tempered by heat; but the laboratories of United 


ways. may steel 
Steel are working on a stainless alloy that doubles 
its tensile strength by being frozen to minus 
70 degrees C. 

The steel laboratories are among the most 
advanced in Industry. Every new metal must be 
tested in a dozen ways. Most important is the 
amount of “creep’’ or deformation of the metal 
under load. It calls for tests which may go on 
literally for years 

Rows of creep-testing instruments are housed 
in a room where no cleaner is ever allowed 
Delicate halfpenny-sized mirrors reflect light 
beams to measure changes in length in the metal 
as small as two-millionths of an inch. The care- 
less flick of a duster could disturb the mirrors 
and ruin a year’s work 

The endless roar of the rolling mills, the brain 
jerking shock of multi-ton hammers all suggest 
an industry of brawny violence. But behind it 
there is a refined understanding of the meaning 
of milligrams, of the precise control of tempera- 
tures. Sheffield has always taken trouble over its 
steel 


This report was commissioned by the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, which believes that everyone should 
know the facts about steel, and the men making it 
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Here’s the smaller Riley that thousands of motoring enthusiasts have 
been waiting for—the Riley One-Point-Five. It’s thrillingly new from stem 
to stern, powered to give you a new exciting kind of motoring. Here’s the 
surging power of a sports tuned engine. “‘ Maximum speed 87.4 m.p.h. Maximum 
speed in 3rd 78 m.p.h. 0-50 m.p.h. in 13 seconds’””—vide ‘The Motor.”’ And all 
the time the Riley One-Point-Five grips the road and tackles the corners with 
an assurance that is sheer delight. It’s a car you’ll be proud to own 


For people who take extra pride 

You'll like the real luxury refinements in the Riley One-Point-Five—the polished 
walnut veneer facia and door panels, the handsome and complete instrument 
array and real leather upholstery. Heater and windscreen washers are standard 
Arrange for a demonstration with your nearest Riley Dealer nox 


Price £575 plu £288 17s. P.T, 
Riley for Magnificent Motoring 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: 55/56 PALL MALL, SW 


Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford & 41-46 Piccadilly, W1 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


and 1,200 branches throughout England and Wales 

















Money is our Business 


The finance of retail trade from the village shop to the largest of 
department stores is a very substantial part of our business, and it is 
proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. We take pride 

in our share in this and indeed in every other kind of commercial enterprise, 
but our part is primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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‘He said 
we were having the best 
of both worlds!’ 





‘We didn’t know what the man at the 


garage to choose from, and the beautifully finished fittings, 
meant at first. Then he went on to explain that as 


not to mention the superb comfort. Then there's 





owners of a Standard Pennant we were obviously the lively engine —over 70 miles an hour with a 
determined to enjoy luxury and economy. Well, of 42 to 47 miles per gallon petrol consumption — as 
course, he was right. For example, there’s the smart Jack says, some performance! Yes, it is nice to 
Vynair upholstery with a whole variety of patterns have the best of both worlds! 





THE STANDARD PENNANT 


£485 


Your Standard or Triumph car is backed 
by a 12 months guarantee 


and the world wide Stanpart spares service 





THE 


STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


London Showrooms : 15-17 Berkeley Square, W.1 Tel: Grosvenor 8181 
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Co Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERS 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE ALDWYCH LONDON W'C2 
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nes they say! 





I always like to support a family concern. 7 iP> 
ra 
Why do you savy that? 4 
» VO ol es J 
Because I don’t think you ever find quite the same friendliness | : O/ | 
‘ « 
' , . A 
between managers and men in one of the bie businesses anneets \y 


You wouldn’t say that if you knew much about [.C.I. 
seing a working journalist, I’ve seen inside lots of their plants. 
I’ve seen how they’re run, and I can tell you that I.C.I. 
take great interest in the problems of human relations, and go to 
immense trouble in trying to solve them. 
In any case, big concerns are sometimes absolutely vital. 
I don't seé u hy. 
Well, take that “Terylene’ skirt you’re wearing. I.C.1. had to spend 
£5,000,000 on research and development before they felt that “Terylene’ fibre was 
a thoroughly practical textile material. Since then they've allocated 
£49 million to construct plants to make the stuff. No small concern, 
whatever its merits, could have taken on a job like that 


I see what you mean, but a small business has advantages denied to a big one. 
Quite so, and no one would agree with you more than Aah 
, When the I.C.I. Board decided to go ahead with “Tervlene’, the 
ae v first thing they did was to appoint a team of their younger executives to 
take over the project, and they gave that small team plenty 
of scope for its own initiative. You see, I.C.1. are fully alive to the 
necessity for delegating authority and do so right down the line. 
In this way they contrive to combine the advantages 


of smallness and bigness in their own activities. 
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It has always been the conviction of the G.E.C. that the provision of 
scientific service to industry is vitally important. It fosters fundamental 
research which results in the solution of practical problems 


The wide variety of subjects covered at the G.E.( 
Research Laboratories, Wembk ind Stanmore 
include 


INDUSTRIAL Power Generation & Utilization, Switchgear, 
RESEARCH Cables, Lighting, Heating, Communications, 


Development of Guided Missiles, Radio, 
Television, Electronics, Household Electric 
Appliances. 


ELECTRIC CO. LTD MAGNET HOUSI KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C.2 
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CROMPTON ‘MODULUME' CEILINGS 
developed in association with 


LI G H 7 The Wakefield Company of America 
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information from Crompton Parkinson Ltd. 





offer abundant scope 





Crompton House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 

















How a 19-company team 
puts paper to work for you 








Here's modern ingenuity in paper manufacture! These Collectively, these companies command unrivalled 
intricate corrugated board fittings parts of a complete — experience, skill and technical resources. In packaging, 
pack which have been literally built around the delicate for example, they can offer a complete, nation-wide 
television tube they protect have heen tailor-made to — service to industry. But they have something extra to 
meet a particular customer's requirements offer their customers—individuality. Each Reed company 
This is but one of the 1001 different paper and paper- takes the initiative in thinking and acting for itself and 
board products for packaging, printing and building for its customers. Reed company representatives take 
which are made by a “ go-ahead”’ team of 19 major _ pride in their flexible way of working in their close 
companies — the Reed Paper Group personal understanding of each client's requirements 


* YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT EF. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD 


EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD 

THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD REED PAPER SALES LTD 

REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD CONTAINERS LTD POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 

CROPPER & CO. LTD CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD PAPER CONVERTERS LTD MEDWAY PAPER SACKS IT 
BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD REED FLONG LTD THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD * HOLOPLAST LT 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., 
makers of “Kleenex’’, “ Kotex’, * Delsey” and “ Hi-Dri™ products 


THE REED PAPER GROUP. weap orrice: 105 prccapny - LONDON - wat 
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HEN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF 


Safety ” 


France a month ago handed over 

the direction of French affairs to 
General de Gaulle, the deputies cried: 
“Long live the Republic !” while voting 
their ruling powers away. What did they 
mean? In search of understanding, one has 
to go back to the First Republic, and the 
causes of the French Revolution that 
ushered it in. But what were they? And 
which year or month in the flushed course 
of the Revolution is to be regarded as truly 
enshrining the Republican principle? On 
these questions historians have disagreed 
ever since Burke first reflected, and Tom 
Paine retorted with The Rights of Man. 
Professor Alfred Cobban' has recently 
examined the varying interpretations of his- 
torians and reached the conclusion that the 
accepted picture of a bourgeois, mercantile 
revolution no longer fills the frame. “ It 
begins to look more like a revolution of 
officials and professional men, backed by 
' Historians and the Causes of the French Revolution. 


39 pp. (Routledge and Kegan Paul for the Historical 
Association, 2s. 6d 


lesser army officers, small employers and 
the better-off peasants.”’ Professor Cobban 
was writing of France in 1789, not in 1958. 
History may never repeat itself, but it some- 
times seems to catch up with historians and 
peer over their shoulders. Such has been 
the experience of this magazine, since events 
in France have lent a fresh significance to 
the articles we have lately published on the 
crisis faced by the Third Republic in 1934, 
on Robespierre and on Saint-Just. In his 
contribution last month, Mr. Philip Thody 
described Saint-Just as the most fashionable 
of French revolutionaries. He reported M. 
André Malraux as expressing his regret in 
1955 that “‘ the Left had never again since 
1794 possessed the power that Saint-Just 
had wielded.”” Whether General de Gaulle’s 
government will figure in history as Right- 
wing or Left-wing depends on how his 
gnomic utterances will be translated into 
action. But it has certainly been granted 


in full measure the power, wistfully eyed 
three years ago by the admirer of Saint- 
Just, just quoted, who is now the General’s 
Minister of Information. 
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The Sword 


in 


MW elatlas 


By T. H. McGUFFIE 


The use of the sword as an effective militar 
First World War, but its decline had begun at 
during the Franco-German struggle of 1870-1871, 
cavalry engaged, only six men are believed to have received a mortal sabre-u 


Yet, throughout the course of tts 


long previous history, the tra 
blanche fad done distinguished service; 
with its rich hilt and finely balanced blade, it developed into 


and from the sixteenth century on 





weapon has been abandoned since the 


: 
a very much earlier period; and 


among some forty thousand 


ound 
litional arme 
vards, 


an object of remark- 


able beauty 


HEN MEN STRUGGLE WITH ONE another, 
whether in warfare, for exercise or 1n 
competition, it is nearly always by 
means of artificial aids or under closely defined 
conventional rules. Among the simplest and 
most early of manufactured weapons are the 
club and the spear, both characterized by the 
downright crash and the sharp thrust. The 
spear has an added advantage: it can be cast 
at a target, and a well-shaped javelin will, if 
accurately thrown, prove a deadly weapon at 
considerable distances, either in hunting or 
in War 
Ihe club, though it also developed along 
lines leading to the mace, was soon improved 
by many early peoples into the sword. Before 
the general use of metal, it was found that to 
bind sharp flints, as among the Aztecs, or 
sharks’ teeth, as in South Sea Islands, on to a 
wooden rod made possible a more effective 


443 


result than the mere crushing blow of a cudgel 
Even if the head of a club were reinforced with 
stone, the strength and speed needed to direct 


it for a killing stroke threw the assailant off 
balance and, if the attempt failed, laid him 
helplessly open to counter-attack With a 


sword, however primitive, a more delicately 
controlled stroke could be made, 
to graze or wound. Moreover, a feint could be 
offered the kept in 


Bronze and iron gave qualities of balance and 


to cut or slash, 


and opponent terror 
precision that led almost at once to a weapon 
that has not improved materially in a period of 
some three thousand years 

In essence, a sword requires a hand-grip 
and a blade. The grip may be guarded, to 
protect the hand, and weighted with a knob or 
pommel for balance. The blade can be primarily 
either for cutting or for thrusting. Since the 
two qualities are not mutually exclusive, and 





because the common tendency among mankind 
is to try to combine in one article as many 
possible uses as ingenuity can contrive, most 
swords are designed both for slash and jab. 
In general, it may be said that one of the marks 
of a high civilization is a sword made to kill by 
a single shrewd thrust rather than one made to 
hack like a butcher’s knife. There is no doubt 
that a really first-class sword is a delightful 
weapon to wield. It lies in the hand with a 
satisfying readiness and poise, elegant, mobile 
and graceful. Made by craftsmen, ornamented 
by artists, it needs a master to control it and 
extract its full power. 

In the history of warfare the sword has a 
practically unbroken line of succession. It 
appears on early Greek vases. Roman legions 
from the second Punic War onwards adopted 
a short, sturdy weapon, the g/adius, hanging 
from a strap on the right side of the body, as 
shown in funerary carvings and on imperial 
columns of triumph. Every museum of note 


in Europe can provide material evidence of 











Sword 
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inadequat 


ind buckler pla the Midd 1 / 
al sword was a ip of poor d n and 
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useless for defence. 
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these weapons. Fragments of wood or leather 
scabbards with metal mounts, found in the soil 
from Hadrian’s Wall to the Southern shores of 
the Mediterranean, prove its shape: it was 
heavy and double-edged, with a wedge-shaped 
point intended for thrusting; and, when the 
legionary had thrown his javelins, he could 
draw his broad two-foot blade and advance 
with his fellows behind a wall of shields, con- 
fident both in his discipline and his weapon. 
There were up to thirty-five legions at different 
times in the history of Republican and Imperial 
Rome, with as many as 180,000 infantry under 
arms at any given moment, during a period of 
some four hundred years at least, the majority 
of them carrying this distinctive sword. As 
many of the legionaries campaigned or were 
stationed almost permanently in districts that 
have remained remote and lonely, it is not 
surprising that many remains of their tough and 
well-tempered arm are still to be seen. 

Although the sword is pre-eminently suit- 
able for both attack and defence, it is notable 
that eastern countries have concentrated mostly 
on its offensive qualities. Asiatic swords tend 
to be light in weight, sharp of edge and curved 
in shape. The scimitar and the Persian talwar 
at their finest possess razor-sharp one-edged 
blades, strongly arched. ‘Though vicious in 
threat and deadly in action, they are almost 
If the stroke is missed, the 
swordsman plans to be out of reach through his 
own mobility on horse or foot and by swift 
handling of his light-weight weapon 

The light cavalry sword, used extensively in 
European armies in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth developed from this 
eastern arm. Hussar regiments of the Austrian, 
French, Russian, Polish, German and British 
armies were modelled on the hordes of quick- 
moving horsemen travelling rapid and 
murderous before and around the 
Turkish armies that poured into Europe from 
the south-east. In this warfare, like was fought 
with like. Lance and scimitar were taken as 
European arms, and the enemy’s horse furni- 
ture and personal trappings were copied. It is 
an odd commentary on the philosophy of dress 
that the fur cap, loose pelisse, ught breeches, 
wide sash, and general air of savage delight in 
brilliance and embroidery of 


centuries, Was 


in 
clouds 


careless vivid 

















Rapier and dagger, described in the sixteenth century as “ 


The long, light, elegant rapier x 
lerided it as a ‘* birdspit” 


derided 
century manus¢ ript in the 


these wild eastern horseman should have been 
stylized into the form splendour of the Hussar 
Regiments in whose apparel George IV and 
other monarchs so delighted. These Hussars 
became the most expensively uniformed, the 
most exclusive and fashionable mounted corps 
The busby—* a monstrous fur muff ”—became 
elaborate with plumes, the lining of the pelisse 
trimmed to an inch with furs of specified type 
and thickness, jackets and boots ornamented 
Even 
pig-tails and whiskers were worn by order. 
And if a lad in the ranks were too young to 
grow a sufficient moustache, many were, like 
de Marbot, made to supply the deficiency with 
boot-blacking. As for the sword, that too was 
made on the eastern model, with a wide curve 
and often a “‘ mameluke ”’ hilt or a “* yatagahn ” 
up. So severe were the wounds inflicted by 
British Hussars’ swords in the Peninsular War 
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that the French—who in that quarter largely 
stuck to the straight sword, and so killed rather 
than carved—protested bitterly against the in- 
humanity and unsportsmanlike behaviour of 
their opponents. 

In sharp contrast to these deadly light 
eastern weapons were the long, heavy, cross- 
handled swords used in the Middle Ages 
During the Crusades, in tournaments and on 
the battlefields of the Hundred Years War, 
the knights of the great days of chivalry used 
as their principal hand weapon one of poor 
design and inadequate performance, little 
better than a club, not so efficient as a knuckle- 
duster and needing as low an intelligence to 
manage as a coal-hammer. These swords had 
little balance; and, though straight, were use- 
less in a thrust because of their excessive length 
and weight. A long-signalled sweeping cut, 
sometimes delivered two-handed, was the one 





St. George prepares to behead the Dragon, from “ The 
Triumph of St. George,” by Carpaccio in the Church 


of S. Giorgio det Schiavom, Venice. A sword was 


used in 1§36 to execute Queen Anne Boleyn 


possible stroke, and only when opposed by 
another similar weapon could much hope of a 
favourable decision be raised. It was little 
wonder that the knights of Francis I of France 
were contemptuously referred to as “ hares in 


armour” by the foot-soldiers who overthrew 
them. 
The more absurd manifestations of this 


strange overgrown weapon resulted in a two- 
handed sword, with a handle of over a foot in 
length and a blade so monstrous that it had to 
be carried in a scabbard on its wearer’s back, 
the point being just above the right heel and 
the pommel protruding over the left shoulder. 
The only real use ever found for this eccen- 
tricity was at official executions. Anne Boleyn 
was beheaded by such a one specially brought 
over, with its skilled exponent, from France— 
the native English instrument for this purpose 
being of course the axe. 

But these clumsy medieval arms were a 
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single great failure in design. The common 
people of the English, long given to rough 
sports—‘‘ the image of war without its guilt 
and with only five-and-twenty-per-cent of its 
danger ’—were fond in the middle ages not 
only of quarter-staff and wrestling but of a 
wild competitive sword game called “ back 
sword and buckler play,” in which men armed 
with one-edged blades laid on to one another 
with a will, cutting and thrusting in full enjoy- 
ment. They maintained the old traditions of 
skill with mobility of person and weapon. But 
both they and their medieval masters were 
driven from the stage when there dawned the 
greatest age of the sword, from the late six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century. Then the 
sword became pre-eminently the gentlemanly 
weapon. The rapier, long, light and elegant, 
was developed in Italy, France and Spain 
Although still edged, it was predominantly a 
weapon of the point. As such it aroused hostile 
comment in England, where, with other in- 
novations from the continent, it was resented 
as inferior to the older English methods, and 
merely more fashionable. However much men 
declaimed against these “ birdspits ” and “ this 
poking fight,” by Elizabethan days the rapier 
was the only proper weapon for a gentleman. 
A large new vocabulary was developed to des- 
cribe the methods used. Libraries of books on 
sword management and fencing were printed, 
chiefly in Italian and French, frequently trans- 
lated into English. Personal duelling, often to 
the death, gained a place in civilized behaviour 
never before attained, and relinquished only 
reluctantly within the last century. 

The rapier of the great days of fence was 
often made of the finest tempered steel, so 
strong and supple that the blade could be bent 
into a complete circle, only to spring back 
straight and true when released. As the art of 
thrusting was carried to the point where all 
possible lunges and parries were charted in 
detail and the common possession of expert 
swordsmen, the weapon tended to become so 
long that defence and the warding off of an 
enemy’s point were rather too much for the 
‘* fort” (the thicker portion of the blade near 
the grip) to bear alone, and the duellist took to 
carrying a poniard or fencing dagger in his left 
hand, on which to catch certain attacks. 














Passado and stocata, the conception of secret 


assaults and novel strokes, the establishment of 
fencing masters with their own school of 


thought and practice, and a general atmosphere 
of almost religious devotion to the rapier, led 
to some very remarkable and beautiful weapons 
of this type being perfected, until a courtier 
felt unable to appear in public without a lengthy 
blade with an elaborate hilt, carried on his left 
side in an arrangement of sword-sling and belt 
giving instant readiness for action. Cross- 
guards or quillons, knuckle-bows, flat or boat- 
shaped shells and bars or bowls singly or in 
combination protected the hand; besides being 
elaborately wrought and chased, these guards 
were sometimes fitted with small projecting 


ears of metal called ‘“* /angets,” covering the 


mouth of the scabbard and providing a possible 
trap for a careless attacker 

What was called the small-sword, worn in 
France at the court of Versailles, then became 
fashionable wear. ‘This weapon, a deadly 
knitting-needle, was that most commonly used 
in the eighteenth century in personal and 
“honourable” duels, arranged by acknow- 
ledged insult, demand for apology and “ satis- 
faction,” formal business with “ seconds ”’ and 
deliberate appointment at some retired and 
lonely spot. Nor in these affairs was death or 
grave disablement always the result. Indeed, 
so stately was the procedure, and so divorced 
from passion, that it is related of Laurence 
Sterne’s father, a poor officer who engaged in 
this common pastime, that when the hilt of his 
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opponent’s sword rang on his breast-bone, 
pinning him to the wall of the inn-chamber 
where the engagement took place, he remained 
sufficiently to beg ihat the 
plaster might be wiped from the tip before the 
blade was withdrawn; nor did he suffer any 
permanent disability. 

Duelling became much -an_ affair 
punctilio and convention, that at last it stood 
quite apart from what had been the chief origin 
of refined sword-play—use in battle. The 
introduction of a wire fencing-mask in France 
about 1780, the padding of body-clothes and 
the invention of a protective button took the 
potential danger from practice and led to 
further elaboration, polish and convention. 
Ability to control a sword began to fall into the 
category where fencing rests nowadays: an 
elegant sport, demanding both skill and strength 
in its exponents and susceptible to very fine 
divisions of personal ability. 

Thus the bravos and bullies, 
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better than murderers plying their skilled blades 
for hire, who had strutted through all European 
capitals, haunting gambling houses and the 
suspect edges of society, found their dangerous 
trade slipping from them. These broken 
captains, unscrupulous adventurers and swag- 
gering bold impostors, secure in their own in- 
vulnerable proficiency, could no longer flourish 
when the deadly duel became outmoded. 

The main, popular or warlike side of sword- 
wielding parted company with the rapier and 
small-sword when excessive use was made of 
the point and of the lunge. Just as Roman 
legionaries practically all carried a sword into 
battle, so the military broadsword continued to 
be standard wear for very many foot-soldiers 
and nearly all cavalry-men right through the 
middle ages and in many instances on in to the 
twentieth century. The worst knightly aber- 
rations have already been noted, but many 
infantry swords shown in medieval documents 
are of workmanlike pattern. Even when cross- 











bow and long-bow were re-introducing missile 
warfare to the battlefield, it was usual for 
archers to carry a sheathed sword by their side. 
Pikemen, chosen for their size and strength, 
also wore a sword, as did the first arquebusiers 
and musketeers. 

Although the leaden bullet and iron shot 
and shell were to change warfare beyond 
recognition, the growing power of gunpowder 
took until our own times to abolish the sword 
from the battlefield. Even the introduction of 
the bayonet towards the end of the seventeenth 
century did not oust the sword for infantry, for 
the plug- or ring-bayonet became simply an- 
other piece of equipment. The soldier carried 
not it alone, but a sword, sometimes called a 
hanger, at his belt. By mid-eighteenth century 
the two were carried together, parallel, in a 
shoulder belt. It was natural that in course of 
time the sword should cease to be carried by 
the rank and file. 
this occurred in 1768; but, when the first rifles 
were issued to British troops, it is not surprising 
that they were equipped with sword bayonets. 
Infantry officers and sergeants continued to 
carry swords into this century. 

As to the cavalry, the sword was in general 
their major arm. Dragoons, light dragoons and 
hussars in the seventeenth century and on- 
wards usually carried muskets or carbines or 
pistols, while some regiments bore a lance as 
well; but all wore the sword. Patterns varied, 
yet, apart from the hussar-type, these cavalry 
swords were long, straight, one-edged and 
heavy. In the early eighteenth century the 
usual British cavalry sword had a 39-inch blade. 
There came an almost infinite complication of 
patterns, varying minutely but each jealously 
preserved. Slings, shoulder-belts (with a pro- 
fusion of plates and buckles of individual or 
regimental design), waist-belts and belt-hooks 
were adopted and adapted. Sword-knots were 
often very elaborate, bright with crimson and 
gold, adorned with acorns and tassels, heavy 
with bullion; their primary purpose—a cord 
to keep the sword still attached to the waist 
should it be knocked out of the hand in combat 
—was obscured and forgotten. One charming 
complication was the introduction of the 
sabretache: a flat leather case hanging on long 
straps from the sword belt, it was intended to 
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prevent the scabbard from thrashing over- 
wildly when a rider was galloping; another 
possible use was as a dispatch case. It was not 
long before flap and edge broke out into a riot 
of colour and lace, with ciphers and crests ef 
special patterns. It lasted about a century and 
then it occurred to someone in authority to 
enquire as to what actual purpose, if any, the 
sabretache served; in 1901 it was abolished. 
During the nineteenth century hardly any 
soldier except an infantry private could escape 
having to carry a sword. There were many 
patterns. In the British Army Artillery, 
Engineers, Bandsmen, Pioneers and even Army 
Hospital Corps troops wore them, with an 
extra-special type, the broadsword, for High- 
land regiments. This last is often wrongly 
termed a claymore, but the true claymore or 
“great sword” was one of the giant two- 
handed weapons. The Scottish broadsword has 
a basket-type hilt (usually lined), of brass or 
steel, and is a broad, heavy weapon, a descend- 
ant of the old “ Andrea Ferrara ”’ blades. 
Some attempts were made during the nine- 
teenth century in England to clear up this 
multiplicity of swords. In 1853 it was decreed 
that all cavalry troopers were to be armed with 
the same pattern of sword and in 1896 all 
cavalry officers were treated alike. This attempt 
at uniformity was not entirely successful. It 
was long the custom here to import swords in 
quantity from German firms, and there were 
many complaints about the quality received. 
These obtained little attention until after the 
fighting in Egypt against the Mahdi and his 
dervishes in 1884. There many weapons com- 
pletely failed their bearers, blades and _ hilts 
being bent or even broken not only in action 
but in the ordinary wear and tear of campaign- 
ing. In fact, it was not until after the Boer War 
—when the sword, though generally worn by 
cavalry, proved quite useless in action—that a 
really first-rate weapon was designed and made 
in quantity. This, Pattern 1908, was a lovely 
arm for general production. The blade, some 
35 inches long, was almost dead straight, 
“ fullered ” or grooved, and the whole weapon 
weighed less than 3 lbs. The guard was bowl- 
shaped, and the grip so designed that when 
grasped the blade came almost automatically 
to the “ engage” position. Although capable 
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opponent’s sword rang on his breast-bone, 
pinning him to the wall of the inn-chamber 
where the engagement took place, he remained 
sufficiently self-possessed to beg that the 
plaster might be wiped from the tip before the 
blade was withdrawn; nor did he suffer any 
permanent disability. 

Duelling became much -an_ affair 
punctilio and convention, that at last it stood 
quite apart from what had been the chief origin 
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captains, unscrupulous adventurers and swag- 
gering bold impostors, secure in their own in- 
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wielding parted company with the rapier and 
small-sword when excessive use 
the point and of the lunge. Just as Roman 
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rations have already been noted, but many 
infantry swords shown in medieval documents 
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bow and long-bow were re-introducing missile 
warfare to the battlefield, it was usual for 
archers to carry a sheathed sword by their side. 
Pikemen, chosen for their size and strength, 
also wore a sword, as did the first arquebusiers 
and musketeers. 

Although the leaden bullet and iron shot 
and shell were to change warfare beyond 
recognition, the growing power of gunpowder 
took until our own times to abolish the sword 
from the battlefield. Even the introduction of 
the bayonet towards the end of the seventeenth 
century did not oust the sword for infantry, for 
the plug- or ring-bayonet became simply an- 
other piece of equipinent. The soldier carried 
not it alone, but a sword, sometimes called a 
hanger, at his belt. By mid-eighteenth century 
the two were carried together, parallel, in a 
shoulder belt. It was natural that in course of 
time the sword should cease to be carried by 
the rank and file. In most British regiments 
this occurred in 1768; but, when the first rifles 
were issued to British troops, it is not surprising 
that they were equipped with sword bayonets. 
Infantry officers and sergeants continued to 
carry swords into this century. 

As to the cavalry, the sword was in general 
their major arm. Dragoons, light dragoons and 
hussars in the seventeenth century and on- 
wards usually carried muskets or carbines or 
pistols, while some regiments bore a lance as 
well; but all wore the sword. Patterns varied, 
yet, apart from the hussar-type, these cavalry 
swords were long, straight, one-edged and 
heavy. In the early eighteenth century the 
usual British cavalry sword had a 39-inch blade. 
There came an almost infinite complication of 
patterns, varying minutely but each jealously 
preserved. Slings, shoulder-belts (with a pro- 
fusion of plates and buckles of individual or 
regimental design), waist-belts and belt-hooks 
were adopted and adapted. Sword-knots were 
often very elaborate, bright with crimson and 
gold, adorned with acorns and tassels, heavy 
with bullion; their primary purpose—a cord 
to keep the sword still attached to the waist 
should it be knocked out of the hand in combat 
—was obscured and forgotten. One charming 
complication was the introduction of the 
sabretache: a flat leather case hanging on long 
straps from the sword belt, it was intended to 
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prevent the scabbard from thrashing over- 
wildly when a rider was galloping; another 
possible use was as a dispatch case. It was not 
long before flap and edge broke out into a riot 
of colour and lace, with ciphers and crests ef 
special patterns. It lasted about a century and 
then it occurred to someone in authority to 
enquire as to what actual purpose, if any, the 
sabretache served; in 1901 it was abolished. 
During the nineteenth century hardly any 
soldier except an infantry private could escape 
having to carry a sword. There were many 
patterns. In the British Army Artillery, 
Engineers, Bandsmen, Pioneers and even Army 
Hospital Corps troops wore them, with an 
extra-special type, the broadsword, for High- 
land regiments. This last is often wrongly 
termed a claymore, but the true claymore or 
“ great sword ” one of the giant two- 
handed weapons. The Scottish broadsword has 
a basket-type hilt (usually lined), of brass or 
steel, and is a broad, heavy weapon, a descend- 
ant of the old “‘ Andrea Ferrara ”’ blades. 
Some attempts were made during the nine- 
teenth century in England to clear up this 
multiplicity of swords. In 1853 it was decreed 
that all cavalry troopers were to be armed with 
the same pattern of sword and in 1896 all 
cavalry officers were treated alike. This attempt 
at uniformity was not entirely successful. It 
was long the custom here to import swords in 
quantity from German firms, and there were 
many complaints about the quality received. 
These obtained little attention until after the 
fighting in Egypt against the Mahdi and his 
dervishes in 1884. There many weapons com- 
pletely failed their bearers, blades and _ hilts 
being bent or even broken not only in action 
but in the ordinary wear and tear of campaign- 
ing. In fact, it was not until after the Boer War 
—when the sword, though generally worn by 
cavalry, proved quite useless in action—that a 
really first-rate weapon was designed and made 
in quantity. This, Pattern 1908, was a lovely 
arm for general production. The blade, some 
35 inches long, was almost dead straight, 
“ fullered ” or grooved, and the whole weapon 
weighed less than 3 lbs. The guard was bowl- 
shaped, and the grip so designed that when 
grasped the blade came almost automatically 
to the “ engage” position. Although capable 
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of taking a sharp edge, this sword was essen- 
tially for the thrust rather than the cut. It is a 
strange commentary on the dangers of attempt- 
ing to forecast the course of tactics that, with 
the finest sword for its purpose ever devised, 
cavalry were never to be given a chance to use 
it on the grand scale. On the Western Front, 
after a few clashes in 1914, the cavalry were 
never to wield the arme blanche in combat 

The symbolic use of the sword to show 
authority goes back a long way into history 
Besides the swords, sheathed or drawn, por- 
trayed on sepulchral tombs and seals depicting 
warriors or kings arrayed for battle, it is notable 
that by the time of Edward III a monarch 
could be shown at such a peaceful and pleasant 
task as handing over a deed of the conquered 
provinces of France to his son the Black Prince, 
not merely seated at ease, but holding a sword 
in his left hand. Henry VI made a formal 
presentation of another to John Talbot; and a 
well-known engraving from a miniature by 
Isaac Oliver of Queen Elizabeth shows her 
holding orb and sceptre, with, beside her, lying 
on a copy of the Bible, a great state-sword of 
justice, the kind of weapon that even today is 
borne before the Lord Chief Justice on formal 
occasions. By that time, of course, society in 
its zeal for sword-carrying had reached the 
point where a gentleman bore one as naturally 
as he wore his breeches. The time was soon to 
come when two narrow strips of brass were to 
be laid into the floor of the House of Commons, 
one on each side of the central passage between 
the facing rows of seats; the distance between 
them had been carefully measured to ensure 
that political opponents could not reach one 
another with their sword-points, should weapons 
be drawn in anger; and to cross the brass strip 
was, as it is still, a breach of order during 
debate. Even today, the presence of small silk- 
covered buttons on the backs of evening-dress 
coats symbolizes the fact that only sword-belt- 
wearing gentry were expected to possess such 
garments. 

From the point of view of a simple soldier, 
the sword had many advantages which made 
him reluctant to discard it. First and foremost, 
it had immense traditional value: it was the 
hallmark of a warrior. It was cheap, too (an 
infantry hanger in the eighteenth century, 

















An officer 


of the 11th, 
complete with scabbard, cost only 6s. 2d.), 
required no upkeep, was easily maintained and 
lasted for many years without replacement. 
The simplest uses of a sword, its thrusts, parries 
and ripostes, either on horse or foot, are com- 
paratively easy to teach and to learn, even 
though capable of many refinements and 
subtleties. A sword-wearing soldier took con- 
fidence from his weapon, and at the price of 
carrying an extra three pounds or so in 
weight gained assertiveness and self-possession. 


or Prince 
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Albert’s Own, Hussars 1842 

The manufacture of swords has long been a 
skilled handicraft, and although in the nine- 
teenth century machinery was introduced in 
order to hammer, roll and stamp during the 
early stages of manufacture, the craft and cun- 
ning of the early sword-blade gildsmen of 
Toledo and Milan could not be forgotten or 


replaced. In the end each sword is an 
individual piece of good, bad or average 
craftsmanship, largely ground, tempered, 


set, polished and sharpened by hand, each 








separately tested. Thus it is that the best, the 
exceptional blades, are rare and always have 
been the pride of their owners: Durandel, 
Joyeuse, Brain-biter, Excalibur. 

The question arises: what exactly was the 
military value of the sword in battle? That it 
was widely used both as a personal and as a 


mass arm before and after the introduction of 


gunpowder there can be no doubt. Men, par- 
ticularly the cavalry, used it and killed with it 
at Blenheim, in the Seven Years War and in the 
Napoleonic struggles, and even later. Just how 
many were killed is not so easy to establish. 
Of the numbers of horsemen bearing swords in 
some forces there is impressive evidence. In 
1805 Murat controlled 22,000 cuirassiers and 
dragoons, with his own horse artillery. The 
Grande Armée possessed 38,000 cavalry in 
more than 200 squadrons. Hyder Ali in the 
Carnatic took 28,000 cavalry into the field, and 
Lake in 1804 opposed over 60,000 Indian light 
horse. Yet, when two troops of English 
dragoons at Egmont-op-Zee in October, 1799, 
attacked 500 French cavalry and a spirited 
engagement was fought out with swords, only 
3 were killed and 9 wounded among the 
English, though both sides charged several 
times. After a brisk struggle at Heilsburg in 
1806 between a division of French cuirassiers 
and two regiments of Prussian horse, one 
French officer had 52 new wounds and a 
German 20; but both survived and fought 
again. At Balaclava the Charge of the Light 
Brigade’s six hundred men, it is reckoned, 
managed to sabre two of the Russian gunners at 
whom it was aimed, at a cost of a third of their 
own number, mostly lost to bullet and shell. 
The Inniskillings took a full share in the 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade; this involved 
charging uphill against a Russian cavalry force 
at least three times as large, plunging into this 
enormous mass and fighting there hand-to- 
hand until the enemy column broke up and 
retired. Of the 78 total British losses the 
Inniskillings’ share was two dead and 14 
wounded. 

During the American Civil War, in Novem- 
ber 1864, a squadron of Mosby’s Confederate 
Partisans under Major Richards met Captain 
Blazer’s squadron of Federal cavalry in Virginia. 
The Northern troopers stuck to their swords, 
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managing to kill one Southerner and to wound 
several others. The Confederates used their 
revolvers only, and accounted for 24 dead, 12 
wounded and 62 prisoners among the enemy. 

Of the 65,000 casualties sustained by the 
German forces during the Franco-German 
War—which abounded with dramatic clashes 
of cavalry forces—218 were killed or wounded 
by direct blows. It is estimated that of some 
40,000 cavalry engaged in the six months’ active 
campaigning of the war, six men were killed 
by the sabre. There can be no doubt that 
swords inflicted severe and often fatal wounds. 
But it is significant that when such events took 
place the fame thereof resounded, and relics 
were often tenderly cherished, after a warrior 
had flashed “the dreadful lightning of his 
terrible swift sword.” Whether the scale of 
punishment was anything like what might have 
been expected for the expenditure of money, 
training, upkeep and manpower devoted to 
swordsmanship is at least open to question. 

The Boer War taught lessons to the British 
Army which were despised and neglected by 
continental forces. It notable that the 
experiences of this war led to the complete 
cessation of sword-bearing by British infantry. 
Infantry officers ceased to wear swords, even 
for ceremonial purposes, from 1901 onwards; 
but in 1908, due to pressure from quarters that 
doubted the importance of South African 
struggles with “ embattled farmers ” in teach- 
ing lessons for battles elsewhere, the sword was 
restored. The First World War was to prove 
the final theatre. A feeble performance was 
given, without encore. 

Nowadays, though used in several varieties 
of skilful manly sports, in sabre, foil and épée 
fencing, the sword is obsolete in warfare. Those 
glittering blades carried on guard-duty or in 
royal processions by certain mounted squadrons 
of the Household Cavalry are merely pictur- 
esque military survivals, as useless in modern 
battle as the plumes or great shining boots. 
The old steel weapon has its sentimental values 
and its symbolic virtues—even R.A.F. officers 
in full dress have been known to appear com- 
plete with swords, and spurs!—but so long as 
men can scrape together a Sten gun or an 
armoured vehicle or an H-bomb they will not 
now consider swords for serious fighting. 
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REFORM OF THE LIBEL LAW 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


A series of cases over a period of sixty years had raised 


the question of whether juries could pronounce on the substance of 


charges of libel and sedition or merely on the facts of publication. 


Fox’s 


Libel Act of 1791 put an end to doubt and thereby admitted the 


public to a larger vote in political affairs 


By H. M. LUBASZ 


HE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY was the golden 
age of the English governing class. For 
more or less a hundred years, this class 
managed govern Britain with tolerable 
efficiency and without much interference from 
any other political element. Before the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688, kings had claimed a very 
substantial share in the ordering of society and 
the conduct of government. But the Revolution 
Settlement established both the practical pre- 
dominance of the landed aristocrats and the 
constitutional principle of limited monarchy. 
For one reason or another, William III, Queen 
Anne and the first two Georges were generally 
content to accept this new division of power. 
At the other end of the political scale, the public 
had as yet no recognized place in the constitu- 
tion. Indeed, until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the public took little active interest in 
the affairs of the nation, and few members of 
the governing class would have been prepared 
to tolerate its participation in politics. As the 
principal beneficiaries of the Revolution Settle- 
ment, the landed gentlemen of England were 
anxious to maintain their privileged position 
in government, vis-a-vis both the public and 
the monarch. 
Their complete supremacy was short-lived. 
After the middle of the century, it was chal- 


to 
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lenged both from above and from below. With 
George III’s endeavours to “ be King ” we are 
reasonably familiar. We are aware of his 
challenge to the aristocracy because there is no 
doubt about his identity and because his actions 
are well documented. We are far less familiar 
with the challenge presented by the amorphous 
and ill-documented general public. Yet, in 
the event, it was the public’s challenge that 
succeeded, the monarch’s that failed. The 
story of the emergence of the public into poli- 
tical life—a story of meetings and associations 
for protest, of political clubs and occasional 
riots, of newspapers and pamphleteering— 
deserves more attention than it has lately 
received. In this essay I shall try to give a brief 
account of a small, but very important, part of 
this story: the struggle for freedom of the 
press.' 

Whether or not the public should have any 
voice in political affairs was an issue that, like 
many others in the eighteenth century, took a 
legal form. It was a contest over the respective 
powers of judge and jury in trials for political 

'** Freedom of the Press ”’ had in the eighteenth 
century a much wider connotation than it now has: 
“press ’? meant any publication whatsoever. In the 
context of this essay, therefore, “‘ freedom of the 


press ’’ is equivalent to the freedom to express poli- 
tical opinion publicly and in writing. 











libel. The law of libel was, in those days, the 
government’s chief weapon against criticism. 
The earlier system—of censorship before 


publication—gave way in 1694 to a system of 


prosecution for libel after publication. The 
law was then a good deal more severe than it is 
today. Its essential principles, based on the 
decisions in De Libellis Famosis (1606) and 
Rex v. Carr (1680), may be summarized as 
follows: (1) publication of a seditious libel is a 
criminal offence; (2) publication itself, regard- 
less of malicious intent, is sufficient to con- 
stitute the crime; (3) the truth of the allegations 
is immaterial; and (4) the jury give a special 
verdict only, not a general one—that is, they 
are to say whether or no the accused did publish 
the material in question, but not whether or 
no the matter is a libel. Whether or no the 
writing was a libel, whether, to use the cus- 
tomary form of words, it was indeed “ seditious, 
malicious, wicked, criminal and false,” 
left entirely to the discretion of the judge. 

It is fundamental to trial by jury that the 
judge should decide upon matters of law, the 
jury upon matters of fact. In libel law “ matter 
of fact ” was defined very narrowly, “ 
law” very broadly. “ Sedition’ and “ libel” 
were taken to be technical terms of law and, 
as such, the province of the judge; so that his 
discretion was very wide. What is more, the 
terms were defined very loosely. Any action 
was deemed “ seditious ”’ that tended to cause 
a breach of the peace; and since “ tendency ” 
is a very vague word, anyone who in any way 
encouraged insubordination, criticism or simply 
disrespect towards those in authority, could be 
held guilty of a seditious act. “* Libel” was so 
defined as to make liable to prosecution not 
only its author but all who aided or abetted 
him. Every copy of a libellous writing was said 
to be a libel: hence a great deal depended on 
the definition of “ publication.”” The definition 
was generous in the extreme: to “ publish” 
meant to write, print, publish (in the modern 
sense), sell, circulate or give a writing to an- 
other person. Nor need publicity be involved; 
a private letter could as easily lead to prosecu- 
tion, if it were intercepted. All these were 
matters of law. Nothing was left to the jury— 
nothing was thought to be matter of fact— 
except whether or not the accused had actually 


was 


matter of 
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published the writing cited in the indictment. 

In the circumstances, the functions of the 
judge were those of the censor, all the more so 
as judges shared the notion, prevalent among 
the governing class, that no political criticism 
could be permitted. Chief Justice Holt in 
Rex v. Tutchin (1704) expressed the accepted 
view: 


lo say that corrupt officers are appointed to 
administer affairs, is certainly a reflection on the 
government. If people should not be called to 
account for possessing the people with an ill 
opinion otf the government, no government can 
subsist. For it is very necessary for all govern- 
ments that the people should have a good opinion 
of it. And nothing can be worse to any govern- 
ment, than to endeavour to procure 
as to the management of it; 
looked upon as a crime, 


animosities 
this has been always 
and no government can 


be safe without it be punished 
So long as judges took this position, the 
attorney-general could prosecute with con- 


fidence anyone whose 


found noxious. 


views the government 
long as juries were re- 
stricted to giving a verdict as to the fact of 
publication only, the government could be sure 
that critics would be convicted. Their power- 
ful position in libel cases made ecighteenth- 
century justices the arbiters of public opinion. 
It was for this reason that the champions of a 
free press were at once the champions of juries’ 
rights: for, if the jury, rather than the judge, 
had the right to determine what constituted 
libel and what was acceptable political opinion, 
the tyranny of censorship through prosecution 
might be broken. 


I] 

Probably no one would have predicted in 
1730 that, within a few years, a revolt would 
occur in one of England’s American colonies 
against the restraints on political criticism 
imposed by the common law. But, in retro- 
spect, it is not surprising that the first challenge 
to the established system should have come 
from people more conscious of the liberties of 
the subject and less apt to regard their rulers as 


sacrosanct. In New York, in 1735, John Peter 
Zenger, newspaper publisher and printer, 
's. I. J. Howell, ed., A C omplete € sollection 


of State Tisal and Proceedings for High Treason and 
other Crimes and Misdemeanors, 33 volumes, London, 
1816-1826, vol. 14, at 1128 














centre 


century ifter a 
was brought to trial for a libel on the royal 
government of the colony. He was indicted 
for having suggested, in his paper The Nex 
York Weekly Journal, that the Governor of the 
Province of New York had acted arbitrarily 
and with little regard for the laws and con- 
sutution of the Province. Public support of 
the printer was very strong; and certain wealthy 
gentlemen of the city procured the services of 
the best lawyer in the colonies, Mr. Andrew 
Hamilton of Philadelphia, for Zenger’s defence. 
Mr. Hamilton was then nearly eighty; but the 
energy and acumen with which he conducted 


the defence astounded the court; and the 
revolutionary nature of his argument made a 
lasting impression in the colonies and in 


England. 





of British law, on 


drawing 





the 


In his very first speech, Hamilton astonished 
the tourt by admitting openly the one point 


that, under the existing law, needed to be 
proved: the fact of publication. 
I cannot [he said] think it proper for me 


without doing violence to my own principle 
deny the publication of a complaint, which, | 
think, is the right of every free-born subject to 
make, when the matters so published can be suy 


ported with truth; and therefore I'll save Mr 
Attorney the trouble of examining his witnesse 
to that point; and I do (for my client) confess 
that he both printed and published the two new 


papers set forth im the 
in so doing he has 


information, and I hop 
committed no crime 


The government attorney thought, of course, 
that 


such an admission closed the case 
‘““ Indeed,” he remarked to the judges, “ as 
17 S.T., at 693 


Mr. Hamilton has confessed the printing and 
publishing these libels, I think the jury must 
find a verdict for the King; for supposing they 
were true, the law says they are not the less 
libellous for that.” 
Not so neither, Mr. Attorney [answered 
Hamilton], there are two words to that bargain: 
I hope it is not our bare printing and publishing a 
paper, that will make it a libel: you will have 
something more to do, before you make my 
client a libeller; for the words themselves must 


be libellous, that is false, scandalous and malicious, 
or else they are not guilty.* 


Hamilton was talking good sense but bad 
law; and the Chief Justice of New York was 
not impressed. Hamilton must have under- 
stood that all his hopes for winning the case 
depended on his persuading the jury to bring 
in—contrary to the judge’s direction—a general, 
rather than a special, verdict. A verdict as to 
publishing alone must be, by his own admis- 
sion, Guilty; a verdict as to publishing a libel 
could be Not Guilty. Throughout the trial, he 
took care to address not only the bench but the 
jury also. He now talked even better sense and 
even worse law: 

I know they [the jury] have the right, beyond 
all dispute, to determine both the law and the 
fact; and where they do not doubt of the law, 
they ought to do so. This of leaving it to the 
judgement of the Court, whether the words are 
libellous or not, in effect, renders juries useless 
(to say no worse) in many cases,° 

To say that juries determine both the law and 
the fact went counter to a fundamental principle 
of the common law. Hamilton was driven to 
saying so, because he accepted the current 
doctrine that whether or not the words were 
libellous was a matter of law; and yet he wanted 
the jury to decide the point. He did not dis- 
cover the solution that was later found: that 


whether or not words are libellous is a matter of 


fact, and determinable by the jury for that 
reason. 

As it happened, the Zenger jury understood 
sense and knew little of law. They cared more 
for Hamilton’s argument than for the judge’s 
direction. Upon their return to the court- 
room after deliberation, they were asked 
“whether they were agreed of their verdict, 


and whether John Peter Zenger was Guilty of 


* At 694, 
5 At 706. 
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printing and publishing the libels in the in- 
formation mentioned? They answered, by 
Thomas Hunt, their foreman, Not Guilty.” 
Not Guilty, though the defence had ‘admitted 
publication: here was the second revolution in 
this remarkable case. The jury, who had heard 
Hamilton’s admission on the precise point, 
refused to answer the question put by the court 
and spoke, in fact, to the issue posed by 
Hamilton. Where precedent, the direction of 
the judge and the admission by the defence 
bound them to answer Guilty, Hamilton’s 
making the issue one of public liberty and the 
rights of juries prompted them to answer Not 
Guilty. 

Hamilton’s radical argument and the revolt 
by the jury soon became known in England, 
where the challenge to the judiciary was taken 
up by Charles Pratt, later Lord Camden and 
Chancellor of England.*® 

In 1752, Camden defended one William 
Owen, bookseller, in a trial for libel on the 
House of Commons. The government believed 
it had an open-and-shut case. The Solicitor- 
General, William Murray, later Lord Mansfield, 
put it simply: “‘ The question is, whether the 
jury are satisfied that the defendant Owen 
published the pamphlet? The rest follows of 
course. If the fact is proved, the libel proves 
itself.”” When Mansfield became Chief Justice, 
he almost unfailingly adhered to this position 
in the many cases that came before him, while 
Camden’s followers, Glynn and_ Erskine, 
adopted and developed the argument put for- 
ward in Owen’s defence. Camden here argued, 
like Hamilton, that not all statements critical 
of government could be indiscriminately classed 
as libellous, as criminal. And he introduced a 
new argument: everything in the question of 
libel depends upon the intention of the author; 
intention is a matter of fact, not of law; there- 

®* The Zenger case was never seriously cited as 
precedent in English courts. But four editions of the 
trial report were published in London in 1737-8; 
and such influential journals as the Craftsman and 
the Gentleman’s Magazine warmly recommended the 
study of Hamilton’s views. I have found no direct 
evidence that Camden knew the Zenger case, though 
it is very likely that he did: a pamphlet entitled A 
Letter concerning Libels, Warrants, Seizure of Papers, 
&c by the Father of Candour, published in London in 
1763, in which study of the case is strongly recom- 


mended, was generally attributed to him. 
718 S.T., at 1222. 








CHARLES PR 


Dea 


fore libel is essenually a matter of fact, to be general verdict of Not Guilty of publishing a 


decided by the jury. Then, putting the issue in libel, Chief Justice Lee directed them to bring 
a broad context, Camden pointed out that free- in a special verdict as to the fact of public: 
dom of speech rested upon the rights of juries. 


He concluded his defence with a plea for 
liberty of the press: “ Will it be mght to tell a 
free people, happen what will, you shall never 
complain ? ’’* 
Camden having appealed to the jury for a 
At 1228 





** He followed judicial precedent ” 


Earl of Mansfield, 1705-1793. 


; WILLIAM MURRAY, 
Portrait as Lord Chief 
Justice by F. S. Copley 


attorney-general, they were called into court 
again, and asked this leading question, viz 
Gentlemen of the Jury, do you think the evidence 
laid before you, of Owen’s publishing the book by 
selling it, is not sufficient proof to convince you 
that the said Owen did sell this book ?” At 
which the foreman appeared a good deal flustered; 
and the judge repeated the question; upon which 
the foreman, without answering the question, 
said, ‘ Not Guilty, Not Guilty’; and several of 
the jurymen said, ‘ That is our verdict, my Lord, 
and we abide by it.’ Upon which the court broke 
up; and there was a prodigious shout in the hall 
Ihe attorney-general desired more que 
might be asked, but the judge would not, neither 
would the permit it 


stuions 
noise 


This was the first of many rebellious libel juries 
in England. It is not difficult to see how con- 
scious they were of breaking the rules of the 
court, of having reached a verdict on a question 
other than that of Owen’s having published 
This was victory for Camden, but defeat for 
the law, because the due process of law was 


At 1228-9 





evaded. In the ensuing decades, the situation 
created by this conflict between judge and jury 
became critical. More often than not, juries 
refused to follow the direction of the bench. 
Prosecution for libel ceased to be an effective 
means of repression when even vicious libellers 
could not be convicted. By and by, it became 
clear that the law was out of tune, not merely 
with the political ideas of a small number of 
enlightened lawyers, but with the convictions 
of a considerable part of the public 


III 

After 1760, the comparative calm of post- 
Revolution politics turned into tumult and 
conflict. The found their 
preserve invaded. The King began to meddle 
in their affairs, and so did the public. News- 
papers multiplied, circulation rose; represen- 
tatives received instructions from constituents ; 
there were petitions to Parliament, more meet- 
ings, more speeches, more pamphlets. In 1769, 
a Society for Supporting the Bill of Rights was 
formed. Such widespread interest in political 
affairs was all the more irritating to the govern- 
ing class because the tasks of government were 
growing ever more difficult. There was dis- 
sension at home and trouble overseas, in the 
American colonies, in India, in Ireland, on the 
Continent. With these problems the govern- 
ment seemed and able to cope. 
Criticism increased. Every crisis gave rise to 
criticism, every outburst of criticism to a rash 
of press-prosecution. The more the govern- 
ment replied to its critics with prosecution, 
the more reform of the libel law became a vital 
political issue. It was the great achievement of 
Camden and his friends that they made plain 
the broad political significance of what often 
seemed a technical point of law and, by their 
repeated exchanges with Lord Mansfield in the 
Court of King’s Bench, pressed it upon the 
attention of Parliament and of the public. 

Junius’ notorious Letter No. 35 of 1769 was 
an undisguised attack on the King, in which 
rebellion was quite openly threatened. The 
government immediately indicted for libel all 
those implicated in its publication. As the 
identity of Junius could not be established, the 
government struck at the publishers, printers 
and book-sellers. John Almon, Henry Wood- 


governing class 


less less 








fall and John Miller were in 1770 severally 
tried before Lord Mansfield and defended by 
Mr. Serjeant John Glynn. Mansfield followed 
judicial precedent and his own position in the 
Owen case; Glynn adopted Camden’s argu- 
ments in that same case. Two of the juries 
evaded the judge’s direct question: Almon 
alone was found guilty as charged, Woodfall 
“guilty of printing and publishing only,” 
Miller “ not guilty.” Having failed in two out 
of three prosecutions, the government appears 
to have dropped the remaining indictments. 
But the champions of juries’ rights pressed 
their advantage. In the Commons, Serjeant 
Glynn set in motion an inquiry into the 
administration of justice; in the Lords, Camden 
presented to Mansfield six questions on pro- 
cedure in libel cases, and demanded a reply. 
The debates of 1770-71 brought the issue 
before Parliament. A number of conflicting 
proposals for reform were put forward. Lord 
Chatham, hoping to embarrass the ministry 
and to discredit Lord Mansfield, with whom he 
had a feud of long standing, wanted Parliament 
to pass a declaratory bill, declaring what the 
law of libel really was and thus implicitly 
censuring the judges for stating the law in- 
correctly. Lord Rockingham preferred an 
enacting bill that, without saying what the law 
was or had been, would simply enact what it 
should be in future. Chatham and Rockingham 
did agree that juries should have a decisive 
voice. As to this, Burke opposed them both. 
He cared nothing for popular rights in this 
matter. He was far more distressed by the 
importance of the law in the face of recalcitrant 
juries, and wished to fortify the judges’ position. 
With such disunity among the “ opposition,” 
there was no need for the ministry to speak 
against the move for reform, which collapsed 
easily enough. Even Camden’s challenge to 
Mansfield—to which he had been prompted by 
Chatham—came to nothing. Mansfield at first 
promised to reply, but never did so. Sul, 
something useful was accomplished. Members 
were made to understand that the deadlock in 
the courts could be ended by legislative action. 
And the whole issue was reformulated in the 
most statesmanlike terms by Alexander Wed- 
derburn. Wedderburn saw that the definition 
of libel was highly flexible; that it depended on 








the state of public opinion; and that it was, 
therefore, necessarily a question of fact and 
not of law. 


It depends solely [he asserted] on the opinion 
which is entertained of the libel by the public 
What passed in the Roman Senate for polit 
raillery, would in this house be deemed a gross 
affront, and be perhaps attended with bloodshed 

So changeable is the nature of a libel, so much 
does it assume the cameleon, and suit its colour 
to the complexion of the umes! in short its libel 
lous nature is founded entirely on popular 
opinion. There is no other standard, by which it 
can be measured or ascertained. Who, then, s¢ 
proper as the people to determine the point ? 


IV 
The great test case on libel law reform 
occurred in 1783, when the Dean of St. Asaph’s 
was tried for publishing a pamphlet written by 
his brother-in-law, Sir William Jones, entitled 
The Principles of Government, in a Dialogue 
between a Gentleman and a Farmer. The lawyers 
concerned in the case, and the public, perceived 
that liberty of the press and juries’ rights were 
as much on trial as the Dean was. A Society 
for Constitutional Information was formed, 
which undertook a large share of the cost of 
defending the Dean, whose cause the Society 
identified with the cause of free speech. There 
could hardly have been a more suitable case on 
which to test the crucial problem of defining 
libel: the writing complained of was extremely 
moderate—even at the time, it seemed so to 
many. This is the sort of thing that was her 
indicted as being seditious and criminal 
F. [karmer] Why should humble men like me 
sign or set marks to petitions of this nature ? 
It is better for us farmers to mind our hu: 
bandry, and leave what we cannot compre 
hend to the King and parliament 
G. [Gentleman] You can comprehend more 
than you imagine, and as a free member of a 
free state, have higher things to mind than 
you may COoncelvc 
The farmer goes on to tell of a mutual benefit 
club that the farmers of his village have formed, 
which is administered by two men, Lilly and 
Spelman, in the interest of its members. 


G.: ** What power do you give to Lilly; or should 
you give to Spelman in the case supposed ? ” 
F ** No power: we should give them both a due 


allowance for their trouble, and should 


© P.H.: William Cobbett and J. Wrights, eds., 
The Parliamentary Htstory of England from the 


Earliest Times to the Year 1803, 36 volumes, London, 
1806-1820, vol. 16, at 1288-9 











Juries were better able to determine 


whether a 
seditious ”” THOMAS, Lord Erskine, 
1750-1823 Portrait by W. Ro detail 


criticism a 


expect a faithful account of all they had done 


for u 

G Honest men may change their nature 
What if both or either of them were to deceive 

I We should remove them, put our trust in 
better men, and try to repair our lo 

(ys Did it ever occur to you that every state or 


nation was Only a great club ? 


G Suppose, however, that a multitude of men, 
assembled in a town or city, were to chuse a 
king or governor, might they not giv 
high power and authority ? 

I Io be sure; but they would never be so 
mad, I hope, as to give him a power of making 
their 

(y Whe oO 1 mak t T 

I rh } nation or peoy 

G What if they disagreed ? 

I he opinion of the greater number, a 
yur village-clubs, must be taken and preva 

G What could be done, if the society wer 

irg that all could not t i ir 
place ? 

I A greater number must chu i 

(sy Who should be C isers ? 

I All, who are not upon the pari 


If this was libel in the eyes of the government, 
and if the government could secure conviction 
through a nearly automatic 
severe restraints would be imposed on political 
Such restraints were, by the end 


process of law, 


discussion. 


of the eighteenth century, widely felt to be 
intolerable. 

To Thomas Erskine, who defended the 
Dean, it seemed altogether wrong that the 
government should be able to stifle all criticism, 
all debate, which it certainly could do, thanks 
to the support of the judges. He pointed out 
that no judge had ever disagreed with the 
government’s charges as stated in the informa- 
tions. He thought that juries were better able 
to determine whether a given criticism was 


seditious. He took up Wedderburn’s argument 

If they [the jury] know that the subject of the 
paper is the topic that agitates the country around 
them; if they see danger in that agitation, and 
have reason to think that the publisher must have 
intended it, they say he is guilty. If, on the other 
hand, they consider the paper to be 








lightening in prit ve; likely to promote a 
spirit of activity anu liberty, in times when the 
activity of such a spirit is essential to the public 





safety, and have reason to believe it to be written 
and published in that spirit; they say, as they 


ney 
ought to do, that the writer or the publisher i 
not guilty. Whereas the juc nt of the court 
upon the language of the record must ever be in 
the pure abstract; operating blindly and indis 


criminately upon all times, circum 


institutions; making no distinction betw en the 


glorious attempts of a Sidney or a Russell strug 
gling against the terrors of despotism under the 
Stuarts, and those desperate adventurers of the 
year forty-five who libelled the person and 
excited rebellion against the mild and grack 


government of King George II 


Like Hamilton and Camden before him, 
Erskine talked good sense that had not the least 


effect on the bench. Lord Mansfield, when the 
case was appealed before him, once more stated 
the law. There is no doubt that he stated it 
correctly and that it was, in view of very strong 
precedent, 


differently. 


hardly possible for him to state it 
little doubt that he 
was sensitive to the injustice that the law was 
procuring in the case of the Dean, who had 
been found Guilty Mans- 


field dismissed the indictment on a technicality 


here is also 


of publishing only 


Ihis was scarcely a satisfactory solution; but it 
was no longer within the power of the courts to 
solve the problem. There was public jubilation 
at the Dean’s release: fireworks and bonfires 
greeted him when he went to Twyford to visit 
his father. But Erskine, who had received the 
freedom of the City of Gloucester for his 
fine work, was not content to rest his case. He 
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had a record of the whole trial printed, in order 
to attract attention to the Libel Bill which 
Charles James Fox was then preparing. 

Together, Camden, Erskine and Fox, spur- 
red on by the impasse in the courts, now 
endeavoured to bring the law into conformity 
with the facts of political life, by means of an 
act of parliament. Somehow they delayed for a 
further seven years, possibly because they were 
waiting until they could count on the co-opera- 
tion of the Prime Minister—though some slight 
mystery attaches to the delay. At any rate, Fox 
at last introduced his motion for reform in 
May 1791. He spoke at length on the import- 
ance of free political discussion and on the 
excessive severity of the libel law. He did not 
believe government to be sacrosanct: if any 
person believed a minister, or any public man, 
to have been guilty of a public offence, such as 
wilfully deluding Parliament; if that person 
could bring proof of his assertion, it was proper 
that the assertion should be made and that the 
proof should be admitted in evidence. This 
contention of Fox’s reflects a conception of the 
status of government diametrically opposed to 
that of Chief Justice Holt in 1704, quoted 
earlier. Between them lay nearly a century, 
and a great many bitterly contested cases. 
Unhappily, Fox raised once more the distaste- 
ful and dangerous suggestion that the conduct 
of judges be called into question. Erskine, 
when he rose to second the motion for reform, 
very wisely recommended that no inquiry be 
made into the administration of justice. He 
candidly admitted that, had he been in Lord 
Mansfield’s he could not have ruled 
otherwise. The motion before the House was 
now for a simple enacting bill. Fox was content 
to have it so; Pitt supported the motion, which 
was Carried unanimously. Within thirteen days, 
the Libel Bill received its three readings and 
went to the House of Lords. 

In the Lords, there was a good deal of hesi- 
tation and some outright oppositien, led by 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow. Perhaps events in 
France were partly responsible for the cautious 
attitude of some of the peers. Thurlow moved 
for postponement of the debate. “ Citizen” 
Stanhope, Pitt’s brother-in-law, who had 
introduced the bill in the Lords, objected to 
delay : 


shoes, 
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hold 


Because 
right of the people that, in cases of libel 


Ist. we it to be unalienable 


as well 
as in all criminal cases) the jury should decide 
upon the whole matter that may constitute the 
guilt or innocence of the person accused 

znd. And because we conceive that the said 
right of the people is of the utmost consequence 
to the freedom of this nation, and to that bulwark 
of its rights, the liberty of the press . 


But debate was put off until March 1792. 
As soon as the bill was reintroduced, Thurlow 
moved to consult the judges—and he wanted a 
month to prepare the questions. The answer 
was delivered in May: the judges thought the 
question of innocence or guilt of libel so difficult 
that a judge sitting at first instance ought not 
to commit himself, but should leave the ques- 
tion on record for appeal to the House of Lords 
as the court of last resort. 

This evasiveness on the part of the judges 
and all the delay in the House were too much 
for Camden. At the next session the old man— 
he was now seventy-eight—rose to denounce 
the whole proceedings. He put the matter very 
bluntly: if judges were the sole arbiters of 
public opinion, nothing, indeed, would appear 
in the press that was unfavourable to the 
government—but at the cost of silencing the 
press and stifling political discussion. 

As well might an act of parliament be passed, 
that nothing should be printed or published but 
panegyrics on ministers and government. With 


such principles we [would] soon lose all thoughts 
of freedom 


an 


Camden succeeded: it has been said that, with- 
out his support, the bill would never have 
passed the House of Lords. Three weeks after 
Camden’s appeal it was passed. 

The statute (32 Geo. III c. entitled 
“An Act to remove Doubts respecting the 
Functions of Juries in Cases of Libel,” settled 
in one phrase the question that had increas- 
ingly agitated the country for half a century: 
“the jury sworn to try the issue may give a 
general verdict of Guilty or Not Guilty upon 
the whole matter.”” This is not grand language; 
it is the bare language of the law. Yet a whole 
revolution was accomplished by the crossing of 
a legal T. The public was admitted to an active 
role in political affairs. It was to be its own 
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censor. Public opinion had come of age. 
29 P.H., at 741 
At 1409. 











T ALL STARTED ON A PLEASANT AFTERNOON in 

August 1619, when, as Captain John Smith 

tells us, “ there came to Virginia a Dutch 
man-of-war that sold us twenty Negars.” It 
ended in New York on December 2oth, 1861, 
when Nathaniel Gordon of Portland, Maine, 
master of the Erie, was convicted of slave- 
trading on the Congo. He was sentenced to be 
hanged in accordance with the statute of 1820, 
which declared slave-trading to be an act of 
piracy punishable by death. Gordon was the 
first and only slave-trader in the history of the 
United States to be tried, convicted and hanged 
in accordance with the Constitution and 
Federal law. 

No one was more surprised at the verdict 
than Gordon himself. As an old hand at slave- 
running, who had made substantial profits out 
of the business, he knew that if he had the mis- 
fortune to be intercepted on the high seas by an 
American cruiser his slaves would be con- 
fiscated, and he would be fined, but he figured 
on recouping his losses on the next voyage. 
In this particular instance the district attorney, 
a certain Mr. Roosevelt, actually stated that 
‘if the prisoner was found not guilty of piracy, 
which was highly probable, or even if the jury 
found him guilty, such an outside pressure 
would be brought to bear upon the President 
as would compel him to pardon him. In 
either case the prisoner would go scot free.”’ 

This statement, extraordinary though it was, 
excited no surprise. Everyone knew there was 
so much “ influence ” behind slave-trading that 
the law winked at it. Never had the trade been 
$0 active as during the last years of the Buchanan 
administration. The New York Evening Post, 
July 25th, 1860, listed thirty-nine American 
ships known to have been engaged in this sup- 


posedly hush-hush traffic. With the election of 


Lincoln things began to change. In dealing 
with slavery itself Lincoln had to walk deli- 
cately, at least during the early days of the 
civil war, so as not to disturb the Border States, 
but on the question of the slave-trade he was 
adamant. Under his administration the law 
against the traffic in human livestock would be 
enforced. 

Captain Gordon’s friends called at the 
White House, but they came away disappointed. 
Lincoln listened to them attentively, read the 
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Britain’s determination to stamp out 
the traffic in slaves, which she had formerly 
done so much to promote, led to 
many clashes with the Umted States over 
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** the right of search”? at sea. 
came to an end only in the 


Presidency of Abraham Lincoln. 
By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


reprieve they had prepared, and handed it back 
to them. “ You do not know,” he said, “ how 
hard it is to let a human being die when one 
stroke of your pen would save him.” He threw 
down the pen, however, without signing the 
reprieve, and Gordon was executed. The slave- 
trade never recovered from the blow. 

In the 242 years that elapsed between the 
arrival of the Dutch man-of-war with its 
twenty ‘“ Negars” off the coast of Virginia 
and the execution of Captain Gordon in New 
York, several million negroes were transported 
from the West African coast, between Cape 
Verde and what is now Angola, to the New 
World. The first Englishman to take part in 
the trade was Sir John Hawkins, who in 1562 
sailed to Sierra Leone, where he acquired, 
“partly by the sword and partly by other 
means,” 300 negroes whom he transported to 
Hispaniola. Subsequent voyages proved even 
more successful, much that Queen 
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A Sale of Slaves 


Elizabeth, who shared in the profits, awarded 
him a coat of arms, for which he selected as his 
crest appropriately enough a manacled negro. 
Earlier British merchants had been more 
interested in the precious metals and the spices 
of the Gold Coast; but it was soon obvious that 
Black Ivory, in the shape of negro slaves, was a 
better proposition. That the slave-trade was 
the very life of the colonies had become, by 
1700, an almost unquestioned axiom of British 
economics. The colonists themselves declared 
slaves to be “ the strength and sinews of this 
western world,” and the lack of them the chief 
obstacle to their prosperity. 

In Georgia, the one colony where the 
philanthropic founders headed by General 
Oglethorpe tried to exclude slavery, the planters 
became so eager for them that their regular 
toast when drinking together was, “‘ Here’s for 
the one thing needful.” After fourteen years of 
steady pressure, the trustees of the colony were 
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at Charleston, South Carolina, 
continued until Lincoln ushered in a “ policy 
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of uncompromising suppression ”’ 


Slave-trade 


prevailed upon to permit a limited importation 
of negroes on the grounds that they were as 
essential to the cultivation of Georgia as axes, 
hoes, or any other utensil of agriculture. With 
the planters begging for negroes, and the 
merchants at home clamouring to supply them, 
it became the settled policy of England to 
supply the new world with as many slaves as 
possible. 

The famous Asiento compact in the Treaty 
of Utrecht secured for England a virtual mono- 
poly of the slave-trade. By the terms of this 
agreement British merchants acquired the right 
to supply the Spanish colonies alone with 4,800 
slaves a year. Parliament declared that the 
trade was highly beneficial and advantageous 
‘to this Kingdom and to the Plantations and 
Colonies thereunto belonging,” a sentiment 
with which British subjects on both sides of 
the Atlantic heartily agreed. Compared to the 
Asiento compact, the winning of the Hudson 








Bay Territory, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland 
and Gibraltar were of minor importance. It 
was for the exclusive right to deal in human 
livestock that Handel composed a Te Deum 
that was sung in all the churches in London. 
Though only the Royal Asiento Company 
was named in the agreement, private merchants 
were allowed to take part in the trade on the 
payment of ten per cent duty on English goods 
exported to Africa. The tax money was used 
to maintain forts and barracoons on the African 
coasts, where the negroes brought down from 


the interior could be stored until wanted. In 
America the New England colonies took the 
lead in the slave-trade. Many a farm boy 


weary of the stony New England soil, and eager 
to see the world, slung a pack over his shoulder, 
tramped to the nearest port, and shipped before 
the mast on a Massachusetts or Rhode Island 
slaver. Some of the greatest seamen of the 


t Coast of Africa; after 
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eighteenth century, among them John Paul 
Jones, the founder of the American navy, got 
their training on the decks of slavers. Rhode 
Island, the smallest of the American colonies, 
was the most active in the slave-trade and in 
the rum-distilling industry that grew out of it. 
It was this trade that raised Newport to her 
commercial importance in the years just pre- 
ceding the Revolution. 

Lucrative though the trade was, the Puritan 
conscience was made uneasy by the presence 
of slavery. Fortunately, by the middle of the 
eighteenth century it had become an anach- 
ronism in the Northern colonies. It was doomed 
not only by the growing belief that slavery was 
an evil thing, but also by 
number of the settlers. Morality, whenever it 
is backed up by economics, will always carry 


the character and 


the day, and it is not surprising that except in 
the Southern States slavery in North America 

















died a peaceful death. The Puritan conscience, 
however, is wonderfully elastic. Though New 
England wanted none of slavery for herself, it 
would have been quixotic to refuse to transport 
slaves for the benefit of others, particularly 
when the trade involved such handsome profits. 

Molasses, rum and slavery were inextricably 
connected, and this unsavoury combination 
played a significant part in American history. 
As John Adams put it, “ I know not why we 
should blush to confess that molasses was an 
essential ingredient in American independence. 
Many great events have proceeded from much 
smaller causes.” 

John Adams would never have admitted it, 
but molasses led directly to slavery. The trade 
formed a perfect circle. On the outward passage 
the New England captain sailed from his home 
port with a cargo consisting mainly of rum and 
antiquated firearms. These were traded on the 
African coast for slaves, who were shipped to 
the West Indies, or to the Southern colonies, 
on what became known as the “ Middle 
Passage.” The principal cargoes taken on for 
the homeward passage were molasses and 
tobacco. The molasses was made into the highly 
prized New England rum, and shipped to 
Africa on the next run for more slaves. What 
made a good market for the trading captain 
on the coast was a scarcity of rum and a super- 
fluity of slaves. Often several ships arrived on 
the slave-coast at the same time and con- 
sequently trading was poor. Sometimes the 
slaver would be despoiled by a French priva- 
teer. It became the custom of French ships to 
lie off the coast of Africa and pounce on the 
American trader as he steered away for the 
West Indies. The cargo thus captured would 
be carried away to one of the ports of the 


French West Indies and sold for the benefit of 


the captors. This was much easier and much 
cheaper than the laborious trading for negroes 
on the pestilential coast. 

In spite of these risks, merchants must have 
found the trade profitable, since just before the 
Revolution Rhode Island alone had no less 
than 150 vessels engaged in it. Rum was cheap, 
and by judicious watering it could be made 
cheaper still. 115 gallons of rum for males, or 
about eleven pounds sterling, and 95 gallons 
for females, seems to have been the average 
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price. The slaves were packed like spoons in a 
space between decks, often with only three and 
a half feet head room. The shrewder, or the 
more humane, captains brought their negroes 
upon deck for a few hours of exercise every 
day, during which time their so-called quarters 
were scrubbed with vinegar. 
of the cargo would spoil. 


Otherwise much 
In other words, the 
slaves died and had to be thrown overboard. 
When the trader reached the West Indies, he 
hoped to find a brisk market for his negroes, 
and the molasses market glutted. If landed in 
“helth and fatt,” a negro could be sold for 
£35. By the time he reached home, and had 
sold his molasses to the distillers, he could 
count on a profit of at least twenty-five per 
cent. 

There was one aspect of the New England 
slave-trade that worried the home government, 
and for which they find remedy. 
The colonists could buy cheaper molasses from 
the French West Indies than they could from 
the British islands, and consequently the rum 
that they made from this French molasses 
undersold that of their English competitors. 
France, anxious to protect its brandy distillers, 
would not permit the importation of rum or 
molasses. The ban on rum in France naturally 
brought about a surplus in the French West 
Indies, of which the colonists were quick to 
take advantage. In 1733, the British Govern- 
ment, no less anxious than France to protect 
its own interests, passed a bill known as the 
Molasses Act on foreign rum and molasses. 

This Act was so unpopular in the colonies 
that it could never be enforced. Without 
molasses there could be no rum, and rum was 
the medium of exchange in the all-important 
slave-trade. The South Carolina planter was 
just as dependent on it as the West Indian sugar 
merchant or the Rhode Island ship captain. 
How else but with molasses could the New 
England fisherman expect to be paid for the 
low-grade pickled fish he sold to the West 
Indies? The best fish went to the Catholic 
countries in southern Europe, but the “refuse” 
codfish paid for the molasses that poured north- 


could no 


ward into the distilleries of Boston and 
Newport. 


The fact was that New England was doing 
more business with the West Indies than with 





the mother country. Had the Molasses Act 
been rigorously enforced it would have ruined 
the whole commercial structure of the country. 
For a long time it was systematically eluded, 
with the connivance of the revenue officers, 
until in 1764 George Grenville, the newly 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, decided 
that the illicit commerce in the colonies must 
be suppressed. Grenville argued, plausibly 
but erroneously, that if the tax on sugar were 
reduced the Customs officers, with some help 
from the Royal Navy, would be able at last to 
collect the revenue that was due. His effort to 
compel obedience to the trade laws proved 
disastrous. The colonists resented the tax on 
sugar almost as much as the tax on stamps, and 
the efforts of high-handed naval officers to 
enforce it succeeded only in proving the truth 
of John Adams’s epigram. 

After the peace was signed, and while the 
thirteen colonies were struggling to establish a 
Federal government, any dispassionate observer 
of the American scene would have concluded 
that slavery and the slave-trade were well on 
the way to extinction. It was natural to 
suppose that, just as slavery had already out- 
lived its usefulness in the northern ter 


colonies, it would fade away in the South as 


well. Of the original thirteen colonies, seven 
became free States almost at The 
remaining six were bound to follow. The new 
philosophy of freedom and “ the rights of man ” 
seemed to lead inevitably to emancipation. 

In the first draft of the Declaration 
Independence, Jefferson included a 
arraignment of Great Britain as the real pro- 
moter of slavery and the slave-trade. George 
III was charged with waging “cruel war 
against human nature itself, violating its most 
sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons 
of a distant people who had never offended 
him...” Unfortunately, Jefferson’s concep- 
tion of an impatient people struggling to free 
themselves from a monstrous evil imposed on 
them against their will bore no relation to the 
facts. The clause was struck out, Jefferson 
admitted, ‘‘ in complaisance to South Carolina 
and Georgia, who had never attempted to 
restrain the importation of slaves, and who, on 
the contrary, wished continue it. Our 
northern brethren also,” he added, “felt a 
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little tender under these censures; for though 
their people had very few slaves themselves, 
yet they had been pretty considerable carriers 
of them to others.” 

On second thoughts, therefore, Jefferson 
left the whole question of slavery and the slave- 
trade severely alone. It was enough to have 
startled the world with his self-evident truths 
without quarrelling with his compatriots as to 
how literally those truths should be taken. The 
language of the Federal Constitution was 
equally non-committal. Like the Declaration 
of Independence, it steered clear of any con- 
demnation of slavery. Without ever mention- 
ing the word “ slave,” the Constitution stated 
that ““ The Migration or Importation of such 
Persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by the Congress prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty 
may be imposed on such Importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for each Person.” 

That was a long way from the ringing 
declaration about “the unalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
but Roger Sherman of Connecticut was prob- 
ably speaking for a good many besides himself 
when he maintained with extraordinary com- 
plaisance that “ the abolition of slavery seemed 
to be going on in the United States, and that 
the good sense of the several States would 
probably by degrees complete it.”” The notion 
that Christian idealism, marching side by side 
with the laws of economics, would vanquish 
the forces of slavery died hard. Unfortunately, 
Christianity and economics were neither of 
them as clearly on the side of emancipation and 
the suppression of the slave-trade as Roger 
Sherman and his friends believed. 

Holy men were able to quote Scriptures in 
support of slavery. Had not St. Paul himself, 
far from condemning slavery, accepted it as a 
perfectly natural state ? And if it were admitted, 
as it surely had to be, that a negro slave was 
better off in the Southern States than in the 
African jungle, who could maintain that the 
trade was immoral? On the economic side of 
the question Senator Brown of Rhode Island, 
a man held in the greatest respect by his com- 
munity, set forth the commercial philosophy of 
his State with astonishing frankness. He 
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argued, again with some truth, that the slave- 
trade was the training school for the navy, that 


the United States needed a navy and ought to 
means to obtain it. 
he saw no reason why the United States should 


use every Furthermore, 


not be enriched by the slave-trade as well as 
Great Britain. 

The answer to these arguments came from 
an unexpected quarter. It was inspired by fear 
rather than by morality. The revolt of slaves 
on the island of Haiti under the leadership of 
the famous Toussaint Ouverture, and the 
birth of a nation of negro freemen, frightened 
the pro-slavery advocates and gave new heart 
to the agitators in the other camp. As a result 
of the revolution in Haiti, a Quaker petition for 
a law against the traffic in slaves was received 
without a murmur, and on March 24th, 1794, 
the first national act against the slave-trade 
became a law. If the Quakers thought this a 
triumph of anti-slavery sentiment, they were 
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Ihe law was designed to 
prohibit the carrying on of the slave-trade from 
the United States to foreign place or 
country, but it was still lawful to import slaves 
from Africa into any State permitting the trade 

In spite of State the 
American slave-trade continued to flourish 
New England traders carried on the traffic 
without secrecy, shame or apprehension. One 
of South Carolina’s congressmen confessed 
that although his State had prohibited the 
trade since 1788, she was unable to enforce her 


quickly undeceived. 


any 


prohibitory laws, 


laws. “* With navigable rivers running into the 
heart of it, it was impossible,” he complained, 
with to Eastern 


brethren, who, in some parts of the Union, in 


our means prevent our 
defiance of the authority of the General Govern- 
ment, have been engaged in this trade, from 
the T he 
law was completely evaded, and for the last 
year or two (1302-3 


introduc ing negroes into country 


Africans were introduced 
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into this numbers little short, I 
believe, of what they would have been had the 
trade been a legal one.” 


From such accounts it was obvious that no 


country in 


State acting by itself, however sincere in its 
efforts, could cope with the enormous diffi- 
culties involved in suppressing the traffic in 
Gone was the easy optimism of the 
early days of the Republic about the peaceful 
extinction of slavery. Eli Whitney’s invention 
of the cotton gin, which riveted slavery on the 


negroes. 


South, coinciding as it did with the acquisition 
of a vast new territory in the south-west ideally 
suited for the growing of cotton, made planta- 
tion slavery possible in larger and larger units. 
The world, and particularly Great Britain, was 
demanding cotton, “ King Cotton” 
demanded slavery. Under these conditions it 
began to appear that slavery was not an ana- 
chronism after all. As to the slave-trade, 
against which Quakers and Evangelicals were 
mounting a tremendous propaganda, its sup- 
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pression would require not only the united 
efforts of individual States the national 
Government, but also the whole-hearted co- 
operation of foreign countries. When finally 
Great Britain and the United States abolished 
the trade in 1807—Denmark led the way in 
1802, and the’other nations of Europe fell into 
line afterwards—it began to look as if this co- 
operation had been achieved. The United 
States went so far as to declare the trade piracy, 
punishable by death 

President Jefferson had hardly finished con 


and 


gratulating his fellow-citizens on the great step 
forward they had taken, when the more realistic 
among them began to discern the mountainous 
difficulties that lay ahead. 
after all, nothing but a from 
master to another. If it was a crime to trade in 
slaves, then surely it was equally a crime to 
own a slave; but the American Government did 
not consider slavery a crime. How then could 
it punish the trade so severely? The answer 
the American never did 
punish it. It was difficult for even the most 
acute mind to understand how the trade could 
be wicked, and the institution itself a positive 
good, as many Southerners believed it to be. 
A resolute attack on the slave-trade might too 
easily be interpreted as the preliminary to an 
attack on slavery itself. This was the dilemma 
that bedevilled American politics for over half 
a century. 

While the British Government 
ously combating the trade by posting ships to 
the coast of West Africa with orders to inter- 
cept all traffickers in negroes, and at the same 
time badgering foreign governments to recog- 
nize Great Britain as the policeman of the seas, 
Congress had allowed the Act of 1807 to become 
practically a dead letter. The apathy of the 
Federal Government is revealed in Presidential 


The slave-trade was, 


transfer one 


was Government 


was vigor- 


messages, in the reports of naval commanders, 
and in the complaints of home and foreign 
anti-slavery societies. The evidence is over- 
whelming. The laws were adequate, but the 


The 
African Society of London reported that ships 


execution of the laws was criminally lax. 


bearing the American flag continued to trade 
for slaves until 1809, when, in consequence of a 
decision in the English prize appeal courts, 
which rendered American slave-ships liable to 











capture and condemnation, that flag suddenly 
disappeared from the coast. Its place was 
immediately taken by the Spanish flag, which 
was now seen for the first time on the African 
coast, engaged in covering the slave-trade. 
This sudden substitution of the Spanish for the 
American flag seemed to confirm what was 
established in a variety of instances by more 
direct testimony, that the slave-trade, which 
now assumed a Spanish dress, was in reality 
only the trade of other nations in disguise. 

The practice of what Lord Palmerston once 
impatiently described as the “ juggling with 
flags’ was the last card left to the slave- 
holders, and they played it very effectively. 
Obviously the slave-trade could never be sup- 
pressed without the closest co-operation. To 
win this co-operation, the British Government 
and the British tax-payer devoted all their 
energies. After the Napoleonic wars, British 
statesmen set to work to form a confederacy 
against the slave-trade. For a long time all 
they could obtain from other governments was 
a free field for their own exertions. Foreign 
nations were puzzled to find a motive for 
England’s expenditure of so much time and 
effort and money on such a quixotic enterprise. 
Having once been the greatest slave-traders in 
the world, the British people, inspired by the 
righteous indignation of such men as Granville 
Sharp, Clarkson and Wilberforce, were now 
grimly determined to stamp out the traffic their 
ancestors had done so much to promote. No 
wonder foreigners did not understand. 

Even when the leading powers had abolished 
the trade, England had to goad them or bribe 
them into granting her the right to stop and 
search their vessels to see that their laws were 
being enforced. The right of search was recip- 
rocal but, as there were no English slave- 
traders left, foreign nations were not interested 
in it. 

After Great Britain had seen the light, Spain 
became the leading slave-trader of Europe, but 


finally even Spain agreed, on receiving a tip of 


£400,000, to allow any Spanish vessel suspected 
of slave-trading to be searched. As it turned 


out, the concession of the coveted right of 


search did not amount to much, since no matter 
how completely the suspicion might be con- 


firmed the vessel could be detained only if 
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found actually board rhe 
presence of shackles and handcuffs, of water 


slaves were on 
tanks and food supplies far beyond the needs 
of the crew, and of stacks of planks fitted for 
being laid down as slave deck, were not enough. 
When closely pursued the slaver was not above 
throwing his cargo overboard so as to escape 
In that case, unless the British 
cruiser could pick up a few drowning negroes, 


condemnation. 


there was no hope of securing a conviction 
Similar agreements, granting a limited right of 
search, were signed with other countries, but 
they all suffered from the same fundamental 
The difficulty was finally overcome by 
the insertion of what was called an Equipment 
clause in all later treaties. Spain was induced to 
sign an Equipment Treaty in 1835, and once 
again anti-slavery societies imagined that the 
trade was as good as abolished. 

But there was still one nation, the United 
States, which refused to grant the right of 
search, and until that right was granted, or 
until the United States agreed to send out her 
own to and 
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cruisers search 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS (1767-1848): the “ right of search 
by foreign officers ’’ was a more atrocious evil. Portrait 
by Thomas Sul 


vessels, no one could say that the end was in 
sight. The slave-traders who had been sailing 
under the Spanish flag now hoisted the Stars 
and Stripes. The American prejudice against 
any further extension of the right of search was 
not entirely irrational. It was based upon a 
fixed association of the right of search with 
the still unsettled impressment controversy. The 
of suffered during the 
Napoleonic wars, from what was considered an 
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abuse of the belligerent right, was still very 
much alive in American hearts. From the 
British point of view this resentment was 
irrelevant, for between the right of belligerents 
to search neutral ships wherever encountered 
and the right for which British statesmen were 
now negotiating there were great differences. 
In the first place, the right now requested was 
to be reciprocal. It was not to be exercised by 
one party at the expense of the other, but by 
both equally. Furthermore, this right was to be 
limited to specified coasts and to a definite 
number of ships. These were real differences, 
and they were in fact well appreciated in the 
United States, but the combination in the 
Senate of Southern reluctance to do anything 
at all to suppress the trade, and the feeling 
among some of the Northern Senators that 
Britain was masking her ambition under the 
guise of humanity, was just sufficient to prevent 
any real co-operation on the part of the United 
States. 

Stratford Canning, who was sent out by 
Castlereagh to secure the concession of a mutual 
right of search, finally had to accept a dis- 
appointing compromise. The utmost that John 
Quincy Adams, at that time Secretary of State, 
would concede was a system of joint cruising, 
whereby British and American vessels would 
‘* give each other every assistance which may be 
compatible with the performance of their 
service.” In vain did Canning point out that 
one cruiser commissioned with a right of search 
could do the work which, under the American 
plan, would require the presence of two 
cruisers sailing constantly in company. His 
logic was irresistible, but Adams refused to 
continue the discussion. In a later stage of his 
career Adams made a great name for himself in 
Congress as an anti-slavery man, but he was 
never willing to commit his country to an all- 
out war against the slave-trade. Political con- 
siderations him to think that some 
means of regulating the trade would be more 
effective than attempts to suppress it altogether 
When Canning inquired if he could think of a 


induced 


more atrocious evil than the slave-trade, he 
replied: “‘ Yes; admitting the right of -search 


by foreign officers of our vessels upon the seas 
in time of peace; for that would be making 
slaves of ourselves.” After such an admission 














there was nothing left for Canning but to return 
home “ feeling that sickness of heart which 
arises from the consciousness of being engaged 
in a hopeless task.” 

In the years between the Canning-Adams 
deadlock and the signing of the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty of 1842, no agreement was 
reached between the two countries for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. The system of joint 
cruising proved a failure owing to the very 
infrequent appearance on the West African 
coast of any American cruisers, and the slave- 
ships went their ways in comparative freedom 
from interruption. On one occasion when an 
American lieutenant, anxious to use his ship as 
effectively as possible, agreed with the officers 
commanding the British patrol to institute 
what amounted to a mutual right of search, his 
action was promptly disavowed by the American 
Government. The arrival of Lord Ashburton 


in the United States opened up a new phase of 


the problem. The fact that the slave-trade was 
heing carried on almost entirely under the 
American flag was not denied. Just as American 
ships had formerly masqueraded as Spanish, 
scoundrels of all nations were now taking refuge 
under the American flag. 

Daniel Webster, a far more tactful Secretary 
of State than John Quincy Adams, suggested 
a way out of the difficulty. He proposed that 
the two countries should maintain independent 
squadrons on the coast of Africa, with instruc- 
tions to their commanders to act in concert in 
order that no slave-ship, under whatever flag it 
sailed, should be free from visit and search. 
Lord Ashburton accepted the proposal en- 
thusiastically. It was a compromise between 
the British objective of a maritime police, 
armed with an effective right of search, and the 


American ideal of the complete immunity of 


commerce in time of peace. In its final form 
the Webster-Ashburton Treaty did not mention 
the right of search, but it did stipulate for a 
force of not less than eighty guns to be em- 
ployed on the coast of Africa by each party. 
Once again the agreement was not what Great 
Britain wanted, but a permanent 
fixed size on the West African coast was at 
least more satisfactory than John Quincy 
Adams’s proposal of an occasional visit of a 
single cruiser. 
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In of objections, the treaty was 
approved, and the public on both sides of the 
ocean assumed that the presence of an American 


spite 


squadron on the scene of action would obviate 
the necessity of England’s exercising the right 
of search. Webster’s friendliness played a 
great part in eliminating friction, but under 
Lewis Cass, his successor in the State Depart- 
ment, the old revived. A 
westerner who had fought against Great Britain 


issues were soon 














in the War of 1812, Cass spoke as a represen- 
tative of the class that frankly hated England. 
When Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen 
made it clear that though England had given 
up the right of search she had not given up the 
right of visit, Cass accused them of bad faith. 
To the British statesmen the distinction was a 
perfectly valid one. The right of search ex- 
tended not only to the vessel but to the cargo 
also. ‘‘ The right we claim,” said Sir Robert 
Peel, *“‘ is to know whether a vessel pretending 
to be American, and hoisting the American 
flag, be bona fide American . Cass was 
always readier to tolerate the abuse of the 
American flag in the slave-trade than to concede 
anything to Great Britain. While he and Sir 
Robert Peel indulged in maritime metaphysics, 
Washington lost interest in the American 
squadron, and the slave-trade, now entirely 
confined to American ships, flourished more 
widely than ever. Although American cruisers 
captured a certain number of slavers, no con- 
victions were ever obtained against them in 
the American courts until Lincoln became 
President. The slave-ship captains, when 
taken to New York for trial, were released on 
bail, which they could well afford to forfeit, or 
acquitted because of technical flaws in the 
evidence against them. 

In those discouraging days when Britain 
and the United States were still squabbling 
over the right of search, Lord Palmerston was 
the one statesman who never gave up hope that 
the slave-trade could and would be exter- 
minated. He was not even supported by the 
liberals in his own party. Cobden and John 
Bright, who took no particular interest in the 
suppression of the trade, warned him that 
people were becoming tired of his “ benevolent 
crotchet for patrolling the coasts of Africa and 
Brazil,” but Palmerston knew better. Hatred 
of the slave-trade and of the bestial cruelties it 
entailed was steadily mounting, not only in 
England but in America as well. 

Lincoln ushered in a new policy of uncom- 
promising suppression. The conviction and 
execution of Captain Gordon was only one of 
the many indications that the temper in 
Washington had changed. For the first time 
the work of enforcing the slave-trade laws was 
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concentrated in one responsible department. 
Caleb Smith, the Secretary of the Interior, 
quickly proved that where there was a will 
there was a way. As soon as the withdrawal of 
the Southern members had untied the hands of 
Congress, an appropriation of $900,000 was 
voted for the work of enforcement. It was the 
first appropriation ever made commensurate 
with the vastness of the task. During the next 
six months, five vessels were seized and con- 
demned, and slavers convicted. New 
York, which during the Buchanan adminis- 
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tration enjoyed the unenviable reputation of 


being the principal port in the world for this 
infamous commerce, suddenly became a law- 
abiding city, at least as far as the slave-trade 
was concerned, in consequence of what the 
British consul described as “a vigilance and 
energy never before witnessed.” 

At the same time the United States, on the 


initiative of Seward, Lincoln’s Secretary of 
State, re-opened negotiations with Great 
Britain, and in 1862, within two years of 


Lincoln’s election, a treaty was signed subject- 


ing American commerce to the operation of 


the right of search that had been so long resisted. 
Ships of war of both nations, armed with anti- 
slave warrants, were authorized to search sus- 
picious merchantmen within specified areas. 
If such vessels carried slaves, or were equipped 
for slave trading, they were to be sent for con- 
demnation to one of the mixed courts estab- 
lished at New York, Sierra Leone and the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

In a moment of unusual candour Seward 
admitted that had such a treaty been ratified in 
1808, “‘ there would have been no sedition here, 
and no disagreement between the United States 
and foreign nations.” The upheaval of the Civil 
War thus produced that abandonment of the 
traditional position for which Castlereagh and 
Canning, Peel, Aberdeen and, most of all, 
Palmerston had laboured in vain. The treaty 
of 1862 signed the death warrant of the slave- 
trade. Three years later, slavery itself was 
abolished by the terms of the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. After all, 
the Southerners had been right. You could not 
stamp out the slave-trade without ultimately 
stamping out slavery itself. 








Russian Views: II 
SUMMARIES AND TRANSLATION FROM THE RUSSIAN by C 


Questions of History, the magazine published by the Academy of Science 
on which readers of History Today may like 


items 


Sumnmaries 


Rewriting the History of the October 
Revolution 
from issues no. I 1957 and no. 2, 1958 

In several articles the methods hitherto 
adopted by Soviet historians are strongly 
criticized, though in a very abstract and rather 
vague language. Even now, Questions of History 
declares, there does not exist a complete and 
satisfactory scientific study of the October 
Revolution. It is true that, in the course of the 
forty years that have elapsed, Soviet historians 
have created vast and very rich literature 
devoted to the history of the proletarian Revolu- 
tion; but the successes of Soviet historiography 
could have been immeasurably greater if the 
work of historical research had not been con- 
siderably affected by elements alien to the spirit 
of science. Some historians (we are told) apply- 
ing mechanically Lenin’s conception of the 
character and essence of the October Revolution, 
have shown a tendency towards dogmatism and 
scholasticism and a method of quotation that 
have nothing in common with science. The cult 
of Stalin led to conditions that were exceedingly 
favourable to the development of this tendency. 
As a result, some historians derived a dogmatic 
and pedantic attitude from the Short course of 
history of the Communist party of the U.S.S.R 
the official handbook of the Stalin period), 
and this has exercised a negative influence on the 
elucidation of the events of the October Revolu- 
tion. Not only have these historians canonized 
every proposition of the Short Course, but they 
have gradually accepted the view that the 
Course exhausts all questions that should be con- 
sidered by students of the Revolution. 

The XX congress of the Soviet Communist 
party gave historians the task of creating a truly 
scientific history of the October Revolution and 
has provided all conditions necessary for the 
successful carrying out of this task, so long as 
historians will continue to carry on a relentless 
struggle against ‘‘ dogmatism, scholasticism, 
subjectivism and schematism ”’ and will eliminate 


a 


all the negative consequences of the cult of 


personality. At the same time, they have to 
follow loyally Lenin’s principle of partisanship 
in the science of history 


The History of the Armed Forces 
One of the most important political and 


scientific tasks of historiography is the study of 


the history of the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. 
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of the U.S.S.R., contain 
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informed 


appears 


second tion of 


There exist very many valuable 
collections of documents 


devoted to separate phase: 


monographs, 
, interesting essays, et 
and episodes ; but 
there does not exist a scientific work embracing 
the history of the armed forces whole 
Comparatively little work has been done upon 
the question of creating the commanding cadres 
of the Red forces. These forces were formed 
from entirely raw material and by the end of 
1918 already numbered a million men, by the end 
of 1919, 3 million and by the end of 192 
millionmen. Apart from the numerous new pro 
letarian leaders of the Civil War, such as Frunze, 
Voroshilov, Budenny, Bluecher and others, a 
large number of trained and experienced former 
Tsarist officers joined the red forces and con- 
tributed to their organization. Many prominent 
military leaders of the U.S.S.R. such as Kamenev, 
Tukhachevsky, Egorov, Shaposknikov and others 
sprang from these groups of ex-Tsarist officers 


as a 


< 


The Great Patriotic War 

Another defect in the negative influence of 
the cult of Stalin on the treatment of historic 
facts has been that exaggerated importance was 
attributed to his actions. —The Central committee 
of the Communist party decided to delegate the 
composition of a scientific History of the Great 
Patriotic war of the U.S.S.R. 1941-45 to the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the Central 
Committee. It is well known that up to 1953, 
in the literature on the history of the war, the 
basic merit of organizing victory was attributed 
to Stalin personally. Without diminishing the 
part played by Stalin as the leading political and 
military figure, historians have to demonstrate 
that the great of the Soviet armed 
forces were due not to the genius of one man, but 
to the heroic struggle of the whole Soviet army, 
of its commanders and glorious soldiers. Now 
that military history has been freed from the 
cult of Stalin, no further exaggeration of a part 
played by any individual will be tolerated. But, 
as it was disclosed in the plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Communist party last 
October, the former Minister of Defence, 
Marshal G. Zukov had tried to propagate the 
cult of his personality by attributing to himself 
too great an importance as an organizer of victory 
The Central Committee drastically cut short 
this attempt to create a new cult in the army 


successes 


‘ Marshals Bluecher, Egorov and Tukhachevsky 


were executed in the ’Thirties. 
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the General : 


ANDREW JACKSON 
AND THE AFFAIR 


OF MRS. EATON 





By BRIAN FARRELL 


N APRIL 2ND, 1828, John B. Timberlake, 
a tall, blond and inefficient purser in 
the United States Navy, died on board 
the frigate Constitution. The ship’s record gives 
the cause of death as ‘“ pulmonary disease.” 
But long memories recalled that Timberlake 
had earlier attempted suicide, and rumour ran 
that his wife’s misconduct had sent the young 
officer to his grave. The matter was trivial 
enough; yet it coloured the course of American 
politics during the crucial opening years of 
Jackson’s first administration and for many 
years after 
Timberlake had won the hand of Margaret 
Peggy) O’Neale, the eldest daughter of a 
Washington inn-keeper, in a whirlwind court 
ship during the summer of 1816. This vivacious, 
dark-haired girl was already considered a flirt 
at the age of sixteen when she married. The 
purser was in trouble with the Navy, owing to a 
discrepancy in his accounts, but was assisted 
by his father-in-law. William O’Neale was a 
well-known Washington character and his 
tavern house, conveniently situated between 
Georgetown and the capital, had brought him a 
certain amount of influence as well as a com- 
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In producing the complex of events that 


was to lead the Southern States from 
Umion to Confederacy, Peggy Eaton— 
aggrieved wife of President Jackson's 
Secretary of War—played a small, but 


curiously dramatic, part 


Her reputation, 
and the social snubs it provoked, 

became the origin of an acute political 
crisis, which had a lasting effect on the 
subsequent careers of two of her 


husband’s most ambitious colleagues. 


fortable income. Peggy lived with her father 
and helped to entertain his guests. When her 
husband was at sea, the political gentlemen who 
stayed at the Franklin House found her a gay 
companion. It was noted that one of these, 
John Henry Eaton, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, was most generous with financial aid, 
not merely to Mrs. Timberlake’s husband, but 
also to her father. 

Eaton was one of the most prominent 
members of the Nashville Junto, the Ten- 
nessee group of politicians whose activities so 
worried Rachel Jackson 
to her niece: 


She wrote of her fears 


I do hope they will now leave Mr. Jackson 


alone He is not a well man and never will be 


unless they allow him to rest. He has done his 
share for his country 
She did not wish to complain, even though in 
thirty years of marriage the General had not 
spent one-fourth of his days under his own roof, 
leaving her to watch, wait and pray, most of 


the time alone. The letter continues: 


They talk of his being President Major 
Eaton, General Carroll, Mr. Campbell, the 
Doctor and even the Parson come here to 


talk, talk everlastingly about his being President 





In this as in all else I can only say, the Lord 
will be done. But I hope he may not be called 
again to the strite and empty honors of publi 
place 


Thanks to the activities of this group, aided 
who joined 
the campaign for reasons of their own which 
did not include the actual election of Jackson as 
President—the hero of New Orleans was 
pushed into the arena for the Presidential 


by politicians of more consequence 


contest. Only recently have historians ques 


tioned the motives of this group of original 
‘Jackson men.” Jackson himself certainly 
never did so, and thought of them as his most 
loyal and disinterested supporters. Hence, in 
all innocence, he accepted their nomination as 
Senator and defeated his opponent 

When Jackson went to Washington in 1823, 
avowedly to attend to his new duties as Senator 
but with an eye to his Presidential campaign 
also, he was grateful for Eaton’s assistance in 
finding accommodation. Enthusiastically he 
wrote home to his wife 


The kind attention of my friend Eaton ha 
been very great, and to him I feel truly indebted 
for the comfortable quarters we occupy. We ar 
in the family of Mr. Oneal whose amiable piou 
wife and two daughters, one married the other 
single, take every pains in their power to make u 
comfortable and agreeable. Mr. Oneal himself is 
an agreeable man This family has been wealthy 
but by misfortune and endorsements for other 
has been reduced t 
boarding house 


the necessity of keeping a 
I can with truth say that I wa 
never in a more agreeable and worthy family 
When we have a Icisure hour in the evening w 


spend it with the family Mrs Timberlake th 
married daughter whose husband belongs to our 
Navy, plays on the Piano delightfully, and every 


Sunday evening entertains her pious mother with 
sacred music, to which we are invited, and tl 
single daught 

unites in the music 


er who is also pious and sings w 


1k 


Jackson seems to have treasured the pleasant 


memories of these homely evenings and 
violently repudiated the rumours that soon 
reached his ears about the pretty hymn 
singer. Of course, he kept fairly close to his 
room. Indeed, Sam Houston complained that 
he would spoil his campaign by being so retir 
ing So he had less opportunity than his 
companion, Congressman Richard K. Call, of 
hearing unfavourable reports on her reputation 

Call heard that Peggy was a woman of easy 
virtue “ and familiar with others.”” One after 


noon he returned to his lodgings before his 
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of State: “‘ a suave businessman, a quiet but effective 

parliamentarian and the first creator of a political 
machine.” Portrait by Henry Inman 


: Fac kson’s Secretary 


companions and tried to relieve the tedium by 
sporting with her. She proved unco-operative 
and even took up a pair of fire-irons in her 
defence. That evening she complained, not 
for the last time, to Jackson. 

The old soldier reacted in a typically forth- 
right manner. “I gave him,” wrote Jackson 
later to one of his campaign managers, “a 
severe lecture for taking up such ideas of femal 
virtue unless on some positive evidence of his 
own.” He went on to assert that he had never 
seen or heard anything to raise the slightest 
suspicion regarding Mrs. Timberlake’s chastity 
‘in the mind of anyone who was not under the 
influence of deep prejudice, or prone to Fealousy.” 
Jackson here was not merely taking up a stand— 
attractive to his Southern code—as the lady’s 
champion. He was clearly marking as partisan 
enemies any who might question her virtue 
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This incident alone should have been enoug! 
to show that the subject was not one he would 
allow to be debated within his party. More 
over, his relations with Peggy were made even 
firmer when, after the death of her husband, she 
became the wife of 
John Eaton. 

The campaign of 1828 had been particularly 
bitter. Jackson had been attacked as a swag- 
gering frontier gunman, an inhuman com- 
mander and an illiterate lout. Opponents had 
dug up evidence that his wife was technically 
guilty of bigamy. They had concentrated 
attention entirely unfounded allegations 
against her character. As a result, the good 
impression created by Jackson’s earlier sojourn 
in Washington had become clouded over, and 
awaited the President-elect’s arrival 
with a mixture of critical interest and appre- 
hension. 


his “ steadfast friend, 


on 


society 


At a political level, the nomination of Eaton 
to the Cabinet as Secretary of War was un- 
popular. His marriage now seemed to provide 
an admirable opportunity for freezing him out 
of polite society and perhaps out of political 
life. Margaret Bayard Smith, a prominent 
hostess and wife of the president of the Wash- 
ington branch of the Second Bank of the 
United States, wrote: 


Tonight the bosom friend and almost adopted 
son of General Jackson, is to be married to a lady 
whose reputation, her previous connection with 
him both before and after her husband’s death, 
has totally destroyed. She has never been 


admitted into good society, is very handsome, 
and of a not inspiring character and violent 
temper. She is, it 1s said, irresistible and carries 


whatever point she her mind on The 
General’s personal and political friends are very 
much disturbed about it; his enemies laugh and 
jivert themselves with the idea of what a suitable 
lady in waiting Mrs Eaton will make to Mrs 
Jackson 


sets 


It was not yet known that Rachel Jackson 
was dead, slain, her husband believed, by the 
slanders against her circulated during the 
campaign. Nor was it known that Eaton had 
made an honest woman of Peggy on Jackson’s 
advice. The stage was set for a battle royal 
that would not merely divide society, but would 
even affect the President’s own political and 
domestic circle 
politics were 


Inevitably, in an age when 
personal, it affected political 














alignments and especially the important 
struggle for succession. 
The protagonists here made a strange 


contrast. Martin Van Buren, the New York 
political boss, had opposed Jackson in the 
Presidential election of 1824. He was a suave 
businessman, a quiet but effective parliamen- 
tarian and the first creator of a political machine. 
This “ Albany Regency” was organized in 
1820 and ran New York State, while Van Buren 
was absent in Washington. His rival for 
Presidential favour was a more flamboyant 
figure. John C. Calhoun had established a 
national reputation as a leader of the War- 
Hawks in 1812. He was the recognized spokes- 
man of Southern interests, a Jeffersonian 
Democrat and soon to be the Cotton Kingdom’s 
leader along the road of secession. 

In view of Jackson’s age and health—for his 
wife’s death had been a severe strain on an 
already weakened constitution—the question 
of Cabinet control was of immediate import- 
ance. Calhoun could feel reasonably confident. 
He had long appeared an ally of Jackson’s, 
although soon enough his enemies would find 
a disastrous chink in that armour. He recog- 
nized that Van Buren, cheerful as ever as 
Secretary of State, was the main hurdle in the 
White House steeplechase. But the new 
Cabinet had been a triumph for the Southerner. 

Calhoun himself was Vice-President. The 
Secretaries of the Treasury and the Navy, as 
well as the Attorney-General, favoured him 
strongly. Van Buren, on the other hand, could 
only lean on Eaton and William Barry, the 
Postmaster General. Barry was an obviously 
weak reed and so the Calhoun faction con- 
centrated attention on Eaton. 

It was a strategic blunder that placed the 
emphasis on political opinion and ignored 
Jackson’s own known views. To anyone who 
knew Jackson’s rather Spartan code of be- 
haviour, it should have been obvious that he 
would not readily desert Eaton. The Senator 
was specifically chosen as the President’s 
personal friend in the Cabinet, on whose con- 
fidential advice he might lean. Moreover, 
attacks on Eaton’s marriage must have re- 
minded the President of the vicious attacks 
made on his wife during the recent campaign. 
But Calhoun’s choice was not entirely free. As 





his most recent biographer points out, the Vice 
President was bound by South Carolinian moral 
conventions, in which family rules supulated 
that on social questions the woman’s decision 
was law. Floride Calhoun was the mother of 
young daughters and was determined to select 
their company, if she could not entirely protect 
their innocence. She spoke to her husband and 
settled the matter; Calhoun would not 
fraternize with Mrs. Eaton. 

The Secretary of State had no such scruples. 
Besides, he was a widower. That sardonic New 
Englander ex-President John Quincy Adams 
recorded in his diary: ‘‘ Calhoun leads the 
moral party, Van Buren that of the frail 
sisterhood.” 

The behaviour of the crowds of Jackson 
supporters on Inauguration Day was rowdy 
enough to warn established Washington society 
that the gentler days of the Virginia dynasty 
were gone forever. Many were already critical 
of the new administration and eager to see it 
disrupted. The rift among the Cabinet wives 
did not go unnoticed. 

In the White House itself, Emily Donelson, 
niece of the President’s late wife and herself 
married to Jackson’s nephew and _ trusted 
secretary, kept house for her uncle. There, 
surrounded by the children, Jackson felt he 
could relax. But the peace was short-lived. 
Emily was undoubtedly influenced by the 
gossip about Mrs. Eaton, but also shared the 
resentment, common in Tennessee, against 
the undue ascendancy of Eaton and Lewis over 
the President. Peggy sensed the coolness, and in 
early April Eaton wrote to Mrs. Donelson 
admonishing her not to heed “ meddling 
gossips.” It was not a very tactful approach to 
the problem and Andrew Donelson responded 
coldly: 

That no one can be more ready than myself 
to pay to yourself and to Mrs. Eaton every proper 
mark of respect, and by my example to recom- 
mend the sentiment which justifies it to my family. 


But beyond this my regard for them, and my duty 
to society does not require me to go 


Nor could Jackson himself claim even formal 
ignorance of the affair. On April 28th, 1829, 
Richard Call wrote from Florida to advise his 
old friend: 


I do not wish to prejudice you against your 








MRS. EMILY DONELSON, said to have refused the friendl 
offer of Mrs. Eaton’s far 
friend, who I consider has one blemish and a 


But I do believe Mrs. E. is an 
associate for the ladies of 
While living in the same house 
her conduct, as to 
her want of virtue 


thousand virtues 
unworthy 
hold 


evidence of 


your house 

I had such 
convince me ol 
You will pardon me Genl. for 


speaking plainly to you on this subject I do 
believe and I have the most conclusive reason to 
believe, that as early as 1824 an agreement existed 


between the parties that they would marry in the 
event of the death of T [his added to other 
circumstances which I mentioned to you | 
left me without a doubt on this subject 


lave 


But the President ignored this plain speaking 
from Florida, as he ignored the whispers in 
Washington. He replied to his friend, remind- 
ing him that: “ you have a right to believe that 
Mrs. T. was not a woman of easy virtue.” 
Jackson always considered that the election 
of Adams in 1824 had been due to the treacher- 
ous ambition of Henry Clay. From the begin- 
ning of he was convinced 
that the personal attack upon his Secretary of 
War was a project of Clay’s, and his resolution 


his administration 








MRS. CALHOUN, [he mother of young 


ompany she was da 


in defence of Eaton hardened. Yet he fe!t con- 
fident and was prepared to weather the storm in 
The cloud is blowing over. Satelites 
of Clay are falling in the pits they dug for 
Eaton.” Indeed, the whole affair might have 
passed quietly into oblivion but for the 
aggressive attitude of Mrs. Eaton herself 
Donelson records a story that she complained 
to him that his wife “ had not accepted her fan, 
nor used her cologne bottle when offered to 


silence. 


her, and shewed a disposition not to be intimate 
with her.” 

By early summer, a polite Virginian visitor 
to Washington could record his impression 
that “ the stories I hear are not true,” and yet 
comment that “‘ Eaton can never get along in 
public life with such a woman.”’ The President 
refused to draw any such prudent distinctions 
The 
slings aimed at his own person. 


accusations made against Peggy were 


He entered 
into a savage correspondence with a clergyman 

















who attempted to substantiate the charges 
against Mrs. Eaton, and urged the impossibility 
of believing that Eaton would have wronged a 
fellow Mason by committing adultery with 
Timberlake’s wife. 

The cloud continued to hang over the 
administration and Jackson felt constrained to 
discuss official arrangements for the coming 
Washington season during one of his long 
morning rides with Van Buren in November. 
The latter records: 


He had, he said, been led to postpone his 
Cabinet dinners to so late a period by an undefined 
apprehension that the violent feelings of the 
members on both sides of the social problem out 
of which our difficulties had arisen, and of which 
he had not been suffered to remain ignorant, 
might lead to unavoidable acts on his part with 
which he thought it would be more difficult for 
an Administration to deal in its infancy, than 
after it had been some time under way and been 
allowed time to advance itself in the favor of the 
people. 


Evidently what Jackson had in mind was the 
possible need to re-organize his Cabinet. 

At all events, the season began in the capital 
as usual with the President’s Cabinet dinner. 
It proved a sombre celebration. When the 
ladies rose from the table, the gentlemen with- 
drew to the drawing room with them. The chill 
never lifted from the company, and the guests 
left the White House soon after. The Secretary 
of State, as the most senior Cabinet official, 
gave the next dinner for the President’s official 
family. Again, he found it an advantage to be a 
widower. He engaged the services of Mrs. 
Randolph, Jefferson’s only surviving daughter, 
as a respected and non-partisan hostess. He 
need not have worried. The invitations to 
dinner were accepted by his colleagues but 
declined by the wives, on the grounds of 
““ circumstances unnecessary to detail.” The 
resultant stag party was unaffected by the pre- 
vailing embarrassment, and for once the Cabinet 
enjoyed a pleasant social evening. 

By now the newspapers were following the 
struggle to exclude Mrs. Eaton from society, 
and the lady figured in insulting articles as 
“* Bellona, the Goddess of War.” Jackson was 
convinced that “ this persecution was founded 
in political views, looking to the future,” and 
he too followed the campaign, counting Mrs. 
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Eaton’s invitations to dinner as if each were a 
successful skirmish in the war. 

Because of the dissension in the White 
House, Van Buren became the principal public 
champion of the Presidential favourite. Soon 
after his dinner he organized a large evening 
party. The Washington Post saw this as a plot, 
hatched by Van Buren in conjunction with the 
British Ambassador, to force the lady on society. 
The tension at the reception subsided when the 
dancing began, and the weary Secretary of 
State took a nap on a sofa in a lower room. A 
tattling friend soon disturbed him with the 
latest bulletin from the front. Apparently an 
accidental jostle on the dance floor between 
Mrs. Eaton and the wife of Major-General 
Alexander Macomb—herself, according to 
Van Buren, “ a conspicuous party to the war” 
—had “provoked manifestations of mutual 
resentment sufficiently marked to attract 
attention and to excite general remark.” 

The area of social conflict was widened and 
deepened by the involvement of the diplomatic 
corps. The dispute here arose over a matter of 
protocol. Baron Krudener, the Russian 
Minister, was a friend of Van Buren and a 
bachelor. At a ball given by him, in the absence 
of the Secretary of the Treasury’s wife, the 
Baron led Mrs. Eaton to supper as ranking 
next to her, and Madame Huygens, the wife of 
the Dutch Envoy, was assigned to the Secretary 
of War. Rumour had it that the lady was so 
incensed that she joined with the Cabinet 
wives in a plot against Peggy. 

It was during these trying times that 
Jackson made a decision that was to be momen- 
tous for the future. He was in poor health 
through the summer and autumn of 1829. 
“ Indeed,” according to Major William Lewis, 
a constant companion, “his whole physical 
system seemed to be totally deranged . . . until 
his extreme debility appeared to be rapidly 
assuming the character of a confirmed dropsy.” 
We have only Lewis’s word for the story that 
it was he who proposed to Jackson that a con- 
fidential statement should be made indicating 
the President’s preference in the matter of a 
successor. But there can be little doubt that it 
was a question that exercised the Presidential 
mind. 

Of course, it would be too much to say that 
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Jackson’s choice was absolutely determined by 
the “ Eaton malaria,” as Daniel Webster sug- 
gested. Before the end of 1829, Jackson was 
already suspicious of Calhoun’s stand on several 
policies which he himself favoured. The 
Southerner’s silence on the question of the 
recharter of the Second Bank of the United 
States was not encouraging, and his 
from nationalism to states rights was also a 
barrier; the Vice-President had shown his 
preference while presiding over the Webster- 
Hayne debate, and Jackson would 
announce his stand in the challenging toast 
““Our Union, it must be preserved.” The 
President also resented the efforts of Duff 
Green, editor of the Daily Telegraph, to force 
recognition of Calhoun as the favoured 
successor. 

Perhaps more important in its effect on the 
President, who was always inclined to take a 
personal view of policies, was the revelation 
now being made to him that Calhoun’s support 
had not been as constant as the Southerner 
sought to suggest. In fact, Calhoun had 
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opposed Jackson’s famous invasion of Florida 
when he was Secretary of War in Monroe’s 
administration. All Calhoun’s efforts could not 
prevent his enemies from exhibiting that 
particular skeleton. 

All the evidence that Jackson’s 
“Kitchen Cabinet”? was working hard to 
frustrate the ambitions of Calhoun. Van Buren 
remained deliberately ignorant of these attempts, 
but he was clearly in the ascendant. Moreover, 
his championship of Mrs. Eaton must have 
added to his appeal in Jackson’s eyes. On the 
last day of 1829, the President wrote to Judge 
John Overton, the man largely responsible for 
his own election, giving his views on the future 
of the party. Regarding the succession he 
wrote: 


shows 


' The Kitchen Cabinet: This derisive title was 
applied to an informal group of Jackson’s advisers, 
especially influential from 1829 to the reorganization 
of the Cabinet proper in 1831. Its most important 
members were the ex-newspaper men, Amos Kendall 
and Francis Preston Blair, Jackson’s Tennessee 
friends, William Lewis and Eaton, his secretary, 
Andrew Donelson, and Van Buren. 








Permit me here to say of Mr. Van Buren that 
I have found him every thing that I could desire 
him to be, and believe him not only deserving my 
confidence, but the confidence of the Nation. 
Instead of his being selfish and intriguing, as has 
been represented by some of his opponents, I 
have ever found him frank, open, candid and 
manly. . . . I wish I could say as much for Mr. 
Calhoun and some of his friends. You know the 
confidence I once had in that gentleman. How- 
ever, of him I desire not now to speak; but I have 
a right to believe that most of the troubles, 
vexations and difficulties I have had to encounter 
since my arrival in this City, have been occasioned 
by his friends 


The that the vexations referred to 
included the Eaton imbroglio is confirmed in 
Jackson’s letter to Donelson of March 1831 
and in his memo: ‘“ Case Against Calhoun.” 
Given Jackson’s character, it is hard to suggest 
that his choice was not considerably swayed by 
his strong personal relations and attachments. 
The impact of the Eaton affair, however, did 
not end with this testimonial in favour 
Van Buren. 

A contemporary records of Jackson that 
when his mind was made up he would draw 
down the left corner of his mouth, giving his 
face “ a peculiar ‘ God-damn-me ’ expression.” 
It was an expression that must have been absent 


view 


as he went about the first Presidential chore of 


picking a Cabinet. Even before he left home 
for his inauguration and the bustle of Washing- 
ton life, his tnumph had given way before the 
shock and sorrow of his wife’s death. The new 
President was not only sick, tired and depressed. 
He was politically inexperienced. He had 


formed no views regarding the composition of 


his Cabinet. In a later fragment of a letter 
covering the period, he discusses at length only 
the position of Eaton. For the rest, he adds 
laconically, “I determined upon the 
choice—Mr. Van Buren Sec. of State, Mr. 
Ingham Sec. of the Treasury, Major Eaton 
Sec. of War, Govr. Branch Sec. of the Navy 
and Judge Berrien Atto. Genl.—continuing 
Judge McLean postmaster Genl.” 

The Cabinet showed the strength 
Calhoun’s interest. It was a grave disappoint- 
ment to many of Jackson’s supporters and 
clearly did not represent the personal choice of 
the President. Jackson himself told Van Buren 
in March 1829, “In my Cabinet it is well 
known that there is but one man with whom I 


soon 
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have had an intimate and personal acquaint- 
ance,” that is, Eaton. At first, Van Buren had 
been reluctant to accept office, but the astute 
New Yorker soon came to see that the very 
weakness of the Cabinet might be turned to his 
advantage. He quickly exerted himself, with 
good effect, to capture Jackson’s entire con- 
fidence. Early in the administration the 
appointment of Barry as Postmaster General, 
to fill the vacancy created by McLean’s appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court, made Calhoun 
begin to feel “‘ that there was an influence 
beyond that he could hope to exercise.”” The 
Eaton affair, as it progressed, strengthened that 
anti-Calhoun influence enormously. 

When Jackson heard the backwash of gossip, 
after the Russian Minister’s ball, he took action 
According to report, the irate Madame Huygens 
had decided to avenge the supposed insult by 
giving a party to which Mrs. Eaton should not 
be invited, a plan also taken up by three Cabinet 
wives, Ingham, Branch and Berrien. What- 
ever the part played by the Dutch Envoy’s 
wife, the three parties were held. Eaton’s 
many friends—augmented, Van Buren points 
out, by the patronage and influence at his dis- 
posal—insisted that Mrs. Eaton should be 
protected from these indignities. 

Before breakfast one morning, Van Buren 
was summoned to the White House. He found 
the President “ deeply moved by communica- 
tions that had been made to him the previous 
night.”” His eyes were bloodshot from lack of 
sleep and his manner agitated. The Secretary 
of State was instructed to enquire into Madame 
Huygens’ part in the affair. If she were proved 
to have been implicated, then the Dutch 
Minister was to be given his passport. Jackson 
would attend to the Cabinet officials himself. 

At the end of January 1830, the three heads 
of department were given notice by Colonel 
R. M. Johnson of Kentucky that the President 
proposed to speak to them on the subject of 
Mrs. Eaton’s exclusion from society. When 
they appeared, Jackson read from a prepared 
statement 
right to interfer in 


relations or per 
my Cabinet, 


I do not claim the any 
manner in the domestic 
intercourse of any member of 

have I in any manner attempted it. But from 
information and my own on the 
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with a belicf that you and your families have, in 
addition to the exercise of your and their un- 
doubted rights in this respect, taken measures to 
induce others to avoid intercourse with Mrs. 
Eaton and sought thereby to exclude her from 
society and degrade him. 


He went on to describe this as “‘ wanton dis- 
regard of my feelings and reproof of my official 


conduct,” since it was his personal choice of 


Eaton for a Cabinet post that had brought her 
into society. He warned the trio: “I will not 
part with major Eaton from my cabinet, and 
those of my Cabinet who cannot harmonize 
with him had better withdraw, for harmony 
I must and will have.” The gentlemen denied 
any desire to degrade their colleague but pro- 
tested “that they could not undertake to 
control their families etc., etc., etc.” 

The game so far had all gone in Van Buren’s 


favour; he had simply accommodated himself 


to Jackson’s entrenched whim and secured his 
position as the most trusted Presidential adviser 
and heir apparent. He had achieved his ambi- 
tion by championing “ the frail sisterhood ” 
and by staying in the Cabinet. The next phase 
presented more complex manoeuvres. Van 
Buren had little more to gain from continued 
association with an admittedly weak Cabinet. 
Moreover, Jackson’s obsession with the Eaton 
affair and the Secretary of War’s unwillingness 
to resign his position were weakening the party. 
Already the President’s stand had lost him 


support in Washington and the appointment of 


Eaton had always been unpopular in the south- 
west. From this stage on, Van Buren tried to 
withdraw from the social battlefield and to 
induce his chief to execute a similar strategic 
withdrawal. 

His friend Archer wrote from Richmond, 
Virginia, that ** nothing can restore the adminis- 
tration to popularity but a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet . Mr. Eaton must be 


induced to accept some honorary form of 


retirement.” The opinion coincided with Van 
Buren’s own views, and he determined to 
resign. Jackson had already repudiated any 
suggestion that Eaton should be replaced, and 
it now took Van Buren four hours to convince 
the old general that he himself should leave the 
Department of State. His account of their dis- 


cussions aptly illustrates the simple loyalty of 
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the older man and the specious and involved 
reasoning of the younger. 

Van Buren had studied Jackson’s character 
well and judged it accurately. He foresaw that 
the President, when alone, would begin to 
suspect the motive behind the suggested 
resignation. On the following day, Jackson’s 
unusually formal and cold declaration that he 
would not stand in Van Buren’s way confirmed 
his prediction that his own loyalty was now in 
question. He immediately offered to “ stay 
with pleasure and perform with alacrity what- 
ever it may become proper for me to do.” 
This ready gesture was sufficient: the Secretary 
of State was allowed to withdraw with the full 
approval of the President. Once Van Buren 
had persuaded Jackson to accept the idea of his 
resignation, the removal of Eaton from the 
Cabinet entered the realm of the possible. The 
domestic dispute over the treatment of Mrs. 
Eaton had, in fact, made his relations with his 
chief all the more intimate. 

The following night over supper in Van 
Buren’s house, Jackson came with Barry, 
Eaton and Lewis to discuss the resignation of 
the Secretary of State. Inevitably, under the 
circumstances, Eaton was forced to ask: ““ Why 
should you resign ? I am the man about whom 
all the trouble has been made and therefore the 
one who ought to resign.” Evidently no one 
attempted to correct the Major’s impression 
Twice his remarks “‘ passed without particular 
notice, as the subject,” in Van Buren’s coy 
words, “‘ was not free from delicacy.” 

He raised the point a third time and was 
favoured with a reply. Astutely enough, Van 
Buren put the case that of course he would 
do what he thought proper, but should he not 
consult his wife. The oblique inference of the 
comment put in masculine company secured a 
satisfactory outcome. Over a second supper 
at Van Buren’s the following night, Eaton’s 
resignation was accepted. 

In order to achieve the full-scale Cabinet 
change that was felt to be desirable, Jackson 
demanded and obtained the resignations of 
Ingham, Berrien and Branch. So ended this 
false start of the Jackson reign. The new 
Cabinet was to provide the President with new 
headaches, but at least these would arise from 
policies and not personalities. The waning of 











the Tennessee influence at the White House 
led to changes in the “ Kitchen Cabinet ” and, 
with them, a line of policy closer to the con- 
ventional notion of Jacksonian democracy 

Having made use of the Eaton affair for his 
own purposes, Van Buren was too careful a 
political strategist not to follow it through. 
Jackson’s crusade for Mrs. Eaton had caused 
enough damage. Now that he was freed from 
the embarrassment, the lady and the general 
must break completely. ‘One day,” writes 
Van Buren, “ the President and myself having 
extended our walk as far as the residence of 
Mrs. Eaton we paid her a visit.”” They were 
received formally and Peggy’s coldness to the 
President was especially evident. Van Buren 
was quite satisfied as he accompanied a thought- 
ful Jackson home. “I was satisfied that our 
brief interview had been sufficient to convince 
him that in his past anxiety on her account he 
had at least overrated her own sensibilities.” 

Serious Cabinet changes bring bitter debate 
in their wake and this was no exception. Van 
Buren’s triumph was complete. All vestiges 
of Calhoun’s influence were now removed from 
Jackson’s Cabinet, and the new administration 
provided no rivals to Van Buren’s presidential 
ambitions. Appointed United States repre- 
sentative at the court of St. James, he was 
removed from the scene of the subsequent 
acrimony Ihe strong personal animosities 
involved gave a curiously melodramatic flavour 
to the outcome. Jackson carefully resisted the 
attempts of the three ex-Secretaries to involve 
him in public debate. In private, he charac- 
teristically construed their stand as evidence of 
long-meditated treachery and disloyalty. But 
he refused to acknowledge publicly, despite 
great provocation, that the dissolution of the 
Cabinet was anything but peaceful. Eaton, 
cultivating the role of an outraged husband, 
gave the lie to this by his behaviour. 

This dying phase of the Eaton affair was 
precipitated by Duff Green in the Telegraph, 
and other opposition papers soon followed. 





The gibes against both Jackson and Peggy 
Eaton became more barbed. “Has the Facksor 
Administration been ruled by a Madame 
Pompadour or a Duchess du Barry?” they pe 
asked. It was well known, the papers asserted, Southern Senator 
that Branch, Berrien and Ingham had been 














dismissed because they refused to receive Mrs. 
Eaton. When his former colleagues neglected 
to deny the story, Eaton demanded an explana- 
tion. “ You must be a little deranged,” replied 


Ingham tartly, “‘ to imagine that any bluster of 


yours could induce me to disavow what all the 


inhabitants of this city know, and perhaps half 


the people of the United States believe, to be 
true.” Ingham refused the subsequent chal- 
lenge and continued arrangements to leave 
Washington. 

Eaton refused to be fobbed off. He tried to 
shadow his enemy and loitered around a grocery 
store near Ingham’s house. Either through 
panic, or in a further effort to discredit the 
administration, the latter complained that 
Eaton was trying to assassinate him and wrote 


to Jackson as chief magistrate of the District of 


Columbia. Though he fumed at this un- 
gentlemanly conduct, the President wrote to 
the members of the group named by Ingham. 
All denied the story of an assassination plot, 
although Eaton admitted that since Ingham 
had refused to meet him in a duel he had 
intended to administer in the public street 
“such treatment as I thought his conduct 
deserved.” 

So, once more, Peggy O’Neale’s character 
was held up for public inspection. But her 
impact on political life in the Jackson era was 
fading in a last burst of vulgarity and tasteless 
publicity. Within a few years, Eaton was 
opposing the Jacksonians covertly, and by 1840 
his opposition was open. 

The struggle for power between Van Buren 
and Calhoun was also nearing its inevitable end. 
Calhoun by now was completely isolated from 
Jackson, and he was foolish enough to consider 
that Van Buren’s hopes would be killed if his 
appointment to Britain was rejected by the 
Senate. In the upper chamber his supremacy 
was as yet unchallenged. Carefully a tie vote 


on the appointment was arranged. Gleefully 
the Vice-President threw his casting vote into 
the scales against the New Yorker. ‘‘ A more 
reckless act,” wrote one representative, “‘ was 
never committed by men in their senses.” 

Blinded by spite, Calhoun—the “ 
man ”—was delighted. 
kill him dead. He will never kick, sir, never 
kick.” Thomas Hart Benton was more clear 
sighted: ‘“‘ you have broken a Minister,” he 
retorted, “and elected a Vice-President.” 
G. C. Verplank, a New York Representative, 
saw the effect of this personal attack on public 
opinion even more accurately. “* That makes 
Van Buren President of the United States.” 
The former Secretary was so well qualified to 
represent the United States in Britain that the 
Senate’s rejection of the appointment was seen 
clearly to arise from personal malice and poli- 
tical rivalry. Once again, the New Yorker was 
allowed to appear as a champion of popular 
democracy, and a Jackson man, against the 
entrenched opposition of older vested interests. 
His return to America was a triumph; his 
political future assured. 

So, by an irony of history, the trivial question 
of social behaviour, the reputation of a sailor’s 
lonely wife, was thrown into the balance against 
the Presidential ambitions of the Southern 
Senator. Undoubtedly a greater man than Van 
Buren, Calhoun was fated never to achieve 
more than leadership of a section. Peggy 
O’Neale had contributed her small share to the 
complex of events that led the South from 
Union to Confederacy. Jackson insisted that 
loyalty and unity were more important than 
good taste or social conventions. In an era 
when American popular democracy was 
gathering momentum, the South would have 
done well to in the outcome of the 
Eaton affair a parable to govern its own future 
course. 
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Rome and Jewry 


When Herod the Great died in the spring of 
of 4 B.C., a period of comparative peace and 
prosperity ended for the Jewish people and they 
came under a new regime that was destined to 
culminate in the catastrophe of A.D. 70. The 
initial cause of this disaster lay in the fact that 
the Roman government rightly deemed none of 
Herod’s sons capable of succeeding their father 
in the control of a vital area of the Near East 
Consequently, in A.D. 6, Judaea was brought 
under the direct rule of Rome, and the Jews 
tasted the humiliation and oppression of a 
heathen foreign government. Certain of Herod’s 
descendants were allowed to rule in various parts 
of Palestine by their Roman masters; but they 
were constrained to pursue a pro-Roman policy 
and were unable, with the exception of Agrippa I 
during his brief reign, to provide that barrier 
between Jewish fanaticism and Roman oppres- 
sion which Herod had maintained 

Mr. Perowne has now followed his earlier 
account of Herod the Great with an equally well- 
written study of this crucial period;' for, despite 
his title, his real theme is that of the fortunes of 
the Jewish people during these fateful years. The 
work is scholarly; but it is obviously addressed 
to the general public, since it contains no 
bibliographies and scarcely any reference to 
sources, or discussion of disputed points (e.g 
Josephus’ alleged account of Jesus and the with- 
drawal of C. Gallus from Jerusalem The 
narrative rests almost entirely on the works of 
Josephus, whose testimony is generally accepted 
without question; which is particularly unfor- 
tunate when the nature and significance of 
Zealotism is being discussed, and in the account 
of the Jewish campaign of resistance in Galilee 
The author is well acquainted with the relevant 
archaeological sites in Palestine and has put his 
knowledge to good effect; another valuable 
feature of the book is the illustrations, although 
the psychological deductions made from the coin 
effigies of certain statesmen seem rather fanciful 

Since this book deals in effect with the 
political environment of nascent Christianity, 
and is consequently likely to have a strong 
popular appeal, it will be well here to draw 
attention to certain of its aspects that appear to 
be tendentious. The book has as its frontispiece 
a reproduction of Titian’s famous picture of 
Christ’s being questioned about the Tribute 

The Later Herods 


215 pp., illustrated 


By Stewart Perowne, xiv 
Hodder and Stoughton. 2§s 


Money; his recorded answer is quoted: “Render 
things that are 
Caesar’s: and unto God the things that are 
God’s ” his picture and 
the saying sum up the theme Briefly, Mr 
Perowne presents this crucial period of Jewish 
history in terms of the traditional Christian 
interpretation of the attitude of Jesus of Nazareth 
towards the Jewish national cause against Rome 
This form of exegesis is motivated by the theo- 


therefore unto Caesar the 


Matthew xxii. 21 


logical need of showing that, although he was 
indeed the Messiah of Israel, Jesus repudiated 
the current political aspirations associated with 
this mysterious figure The incident of the 
Tribute Money is accordingly interpreted as a 
trap set by his enemies to force Jesus to define 
his position with regard to Jewish nationalism, 
the assumption being tacitly made that Jewish 
nationalism was a bad thing. In conformity to 
this line of interpretation, Mr. Perowne repre- 
sents the Zealots as “a breed of gangsters as 
vicious as any in later history But to describe 
these Jewish patriots in such a way means, in 
effect, to deny that a small nation has any right 
to struggle for its freedom against a powerful 
nation that has subjugated it by force of arms— 
it is, by implication, a condemnation of all 
* resistance ’> movements against Nazi domuina 
tion in the last war Fanatical though the 
Zealots undoubtedly were, they were surely to 
be admired when they challenged the might of 
Imperial Rome to win back their national liberty 
from heathen oppression. This prejudice against 
the Zealots causes Mr. Perowne 1n turn to mis 
interpret the character and conduct of the 
Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, and to present 
the Jewish war against Rome in A.D. 66-73 1n a 
very misleading light. It also undoubtedly causes 
him to ignore the significant facts that Jesus 
included a Zealot among his twelve disciples, 
and that these disciples went about armed (Luke, 
XXll. 35-8 Mr. Perowne’s refusal to recognize 
the justice of the Jewish cause against Rome, 
moreover, leads him to accept at its face-value 
the tale of Eusebius and Epiphanius that the 
Jewish Christian community at Jerusalem dis- 
sociated itself from the national cause and took 
refuge in the Gentile city of Pella; and he 
apparently sees no occasion for comment on the 
fact, that, after A.D. 70, that ““ Mother Church ”’ 
ceased to exist as the source of tradition and 
authority for the infant Christian faith 
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LMOST EXACTLY THREE HUNDRED and fifty 

years ago King Philip the Third of Spain 

issued letters patent to the Society of 
Jesus for the conversion and government of the 
Indians in the Paraguayan province of Guayra 
Thus, beside a tributary of the Parafia River, 
in a spot but little known even today, the 
foundations were laid of a clerical protectorate 
that lasted for nearly two centuries. This 
strange episode of history deserves to be better 
remembered, for it represents an early and 
practical venture in the field of colonial manage- 
ment; a first attempt—so to speak—at peace 
making in the immemorial encounter between 
the backward and more advanced peoples. The 
many pitfalls that beset the path of conciliation 
in this sphere is not only a discordant theme of 
the past: it remains as a prickly issue of inter- 
national affairs today. 

Our own country which still rules com- 
munities at every stage between tribalism and 
the modern state is especially involved. We are 
proud of our record and like to think of it as 
“ trusteeship,” but there is no denying that 
world opinion tends more and more to con- 
demn our method as “ Colonialism.” Like- 
wise the Jesuits found it a thankless task. ‘They 
rescued tribes from a bare existence of ceaseless 
feuds; sheltered them from slavery; showed 
them the way of order and progress; but in 
the process they made enemies, and in the end 
they saw their work destroyed by the prejudice 
of misguided reformers. 

Incidentally, the story of the Missions has a 
topical interest, for—after a century and a half 
of oblivion—the lands that the Jesuits once 



















harmony. 


For nearly two centuries a priestly protectorate ruled over the 
native tribes of Central South America. 


exploitation, the Feswit fathers established a government based on justice 
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In an age of slavery and merciless 
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again, to the sound of music, preceded by the Mayor and his officers 


ruled are beginning to revive: and, once again, 
the Catholic Church is taking the lead. The 
bishoprics are being filled; priests and nuns are 
going back in an inconspicuous but ample mis- 
sionary movement. Thereby the Vatican has 
found a new field for some of several thousand 
clergy expelled by the Communist régime in 
China. 

Like so many others, I had always thought 
of Jesuit rule in South America as an incident 
in the droll adventures of the luckless Candide 
in Voltaire’s famous novel: a version that 
bears about the same relation, I suppose, to the 
true facts as would a Trusteeship Council’s 
report upon a British non-self-governing ter- 
ritory in Africa today. 
my travels in South America I had the luck to 
visit three or four of the former Missions: all 
of them off the beaten track, and therefore 
little changed but for the ravages of poverty 
and neglect. The impression of these visits is 
sull a vivid memory. Above all they recalled 
to life the image of a community at peace with 
itself and in harmony with its surroundings, in 
a lovely land of meadow and scattered woods. 
Not that I could tell—then or now—exactly 
how this seemed so obvious. Somehow it was 
written everywhere. It is hard to describe. 
Perhaps it was the sober dignity of the solitary 
town of grassy streets in a frame of flowering 
woods. Perhaps the proportions of a cloister: 
a glow from the blue-glazed tile walls and dark 
gold of the mahogany cell doors: or the heavy 
carved gates to the monk’s garden. In a word, 
the serenity that a long forgotten priest-archi- 
tect had laboured to convey in his design, and 
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had achieved because he was neither in a hurry 
nor working to a cost-schedule 
derelict, and falling to pieces 
In contrast to the air of peace and joy in 
simple ways that pervade what is left of the 
Jesuit Missions, everything that is written 
about them abounds only in doubt and con- 
tradictions. 


It was all halt 


Even now, an account of their 
enterprise will hardly escape the charge of bias 
There was reason enough for this, no doubt, 
when the Missions began in the sixteenth 
century, for then the Society of Jesus was rich, 
powerful, and a skilled meddler in politics, 
with influence, and of course with enemies, 
everywhere. Unfortunately, the odium thus 
engendered by zeal so unrestrained spread to 
the Missions. It availed them nothing that 
they were far from the world of affairs, and the 
intrigues of Courts; they were ceaselessly 
harried, hampered in their work, always 
maligned, and finally expelled with their fellow 
Jesuits from South America. Nevertheless, 
though few parties to the controversy were un 
biased, the causes which led to the founding 
of the Missions are fairly clear, and explain 
why they were generally disliked by the con 
temporary Spanish settlers, governments, and 
even the clergy, in the New World. 

There is no doubt that the Spanish monarchs 
of the age of the Conquistadores—Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Charles the Fifth, and Philip the 
Second—were profoundly devoted to the 
religion of their day. To them the new ter- 
ritories were, first and foremost, a precious 
opportunity to gather whole nations of the 


heathen into the Christian fold. The extension 














of their territories, and enrichment, played a 
small part in their motives, certainly in the 
early stages. Let it be remembered that the 
Papal partition of these lands between Spain 
and Portugal by the Treaty of Tordesillas 
claimed divine authority to ensure the con- 
version of the pagan Indians, and laid this 
charge upon the monarchs of the two countries, 
whose title henceforth depended upon the ful- 
filment of this duty. But once overrun by 
tough military adventurers and occupied by 
greedy settlers, events in the New World were 
soon out of hand. America was far off; its geo- 
graphy was doubtful: communications were 
rare and precarious: the Conquistadores, a law 


unto themselves: and the version of events 


taking place in the new lands was a maze of 


charges, counter-charges, and contradictions. 
But, before very long, one ray of truth emerged 
from the fog with grim certainty. The con- 
quests and discoveries across the Atlantic were 
proving a bitter scourge to the natives. If a 
Spaniard should covet their land they had no 
defence or redress: to resist was to be slain; to 
submit meant enslavement under the legalized 
encomienda or mita system, whereby the Indians 
«could be conveyed to a settler in a land-grant 
as chattels along with the farms and planta- 
tions that had once been their own. Soon 


horrifying stories began to reach the Court of 


Madrid: and worse still the most insistent 
royal commands, that the natives should be 
secured in full legal rights, were generally 
ignored or evaded. By the middle of the six- 
teenth century the Court must have seen 
that the scandal was not to be cured by any 
ordinary means: to despoil and enslave the 


natives had become an engrained feature of 


colonial society. In this impasse, the King 
turned again to the Church, for about the same 
time we hear of small parties of priests—Jesuits 
among others—journeying into the still un- 
conquered areas evidently intent to save what 
remained of the Indian lands from the dire 
effects of formal occupation by the all-conquer- 
ing horde. 

We have no exact account from Court 
sources of what followed, but from the events 
themselves we may fairly deduce the Royal 
resolve to limit future land grants to the reli- 
gious orders, and to exclude the secular power. 
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How otherwise can be explained the stipulation 
in the first Jesuit charter—namely, that to the 
Guayra Mission, that no white man, other than 
a priest of the Society, should set foot in the 
territory upon any pretext whatsoever? This 
made sure that the Fathers should have a free 
hand to govern as well as to convert the natives, 
and it bears witness to the good faith of the 
King and his successors that so drastic a rule 
was enforced throughout the Jesuit lands for a 
century and a half, especially when it is remem- 
bered that thereby the Crown abandoned all 
hope of treasure or material benefit from this 
part of their domain. 


The Spaniards of those days used the verb 
“reduce ”’ to signify the process of civilizing 
native tribes. The Missions were Reducciones: 
indeed, one surviving to this day, under a 
charter from the Bolivian Government to the 
Franciscans, still bears this official designation. 
When the Jesuits were expelled there were 
thirty-two of them, extending fanwise from the 
great tributaries of the River Plate, across 
Paraguay, the Chaco, and into the rich plains 
and woods of what is now Eastern Bolivia. 
Many of them have disappeared: in a few cases 
not even the site is sure; but others, especially 
in the north, have survived. In San José de 
Chiquitos, San Ignacio, and Concepcion de 
Nuflo Chaves, for example—all far from the 
beaten track of tourists—the visitor may get a 
good idea of their standards of organization and 
craftsmanship under Jesuit rule. He will 
deduce that they must have harboured a large, 
united, and hard-working community of natives 
and he will probably wonder what happened to 
them, for of such there is no sign today. 

After the Jesuits were expelled most of the 
Mission lands were parcelled out among 
Spaniards, and we can only suppose that, to 
escape enslavement, the Indians took to the 
woods. Nobody gained much thereby, for even 
today the estates so formed are moribund for 
lack of labour and markets, while bands of 
semi-nomads roam the unoccupied areas be- 
tween the scattered settlements. 
be the descendants of the people who once 
populated the thirty-two Mission towns, 
though there is little enough in their present 
aspect and condition to recall their clerical past 


These must 
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Fortunately, we have several contemporary 
accounts of how the Indians appeared to the 
missionary priests in those days. One such 1s 
especially worth quoting for its impartiality— 
its author was not a Jesuit—and because its 
quaint portrait is a good likeness of the Indian 
today. The author is Dean Funés of Asuncion, 
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sed their piety and taste 


and he writes of the period just after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits 

“These natives,” he writes, “‘ are pale of 
colour, well made and well set up. Their talent 
and capacity are capable of much advancement 
Though they lack invention in themselves, yet 


are they excellent in imitation. Idleness seems 
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could hold a congregation of three thousand. A late 
nineteenth-centur\ 


engraving 


natural to them although it may be more the 
effect of habit than of temperament. Their 
inclination toward knowledge is decided, and 
novelty has its full effect upon their minds. 
Ambitious of command, they acquit themselves 
with honour in the position to which they may 
attain. Eloquence is held amongst them in the 
first place, and avarice in no respect degrades 
their minds. The serenity of heart of all these 
Indians in the midst of the greatest troubles is 
without equal in the world: never a sigh with 
them takes off the bitterness of suffering.” 


The pioneering stage of the Missions took 
many years and cost many lives. The Fathers 
record that they travelled in pairs and on foot. 
A risky proceeding it would be even today, and 
at that time how perilous it was may be judged 
from a contemporary map of the Jesuit realm 
upon which the conventional symbol for a 
place of martyrdom appears many times in the 
form of a sign of the Cross and beneath it the 
grim legend Hic occtsus est . . . (Here was slain 
Time and time again in the records of these 
early missionary explorers appears the name of 








a certain Father Fields, who was evidently a 
daring forerunner of the Society, for he seems 
to have been employed in the most dangerous 
tasks of pioneering among the savages, and it 
is evident that his first-hand reports went far to 
persuade the Court to place these vast new 
territories under clerical control. But we know 
little more about him apart from the laconic 
note that he was a native of Scotland and that 
he did not survive to see the founding of the 
first Mission, though he perhaps chose its 
name, for it was called Loretto. 

The stir created by the Jesuit government, 
and also their fame in history, betokens the 
employment of hundreds, if not thousands of 
priests. We know that they tamed and trained 
whole nations of savage tribes, and by their 
labour transformed vast areas of jungle into 
farms and plantations. They built towns, 
founded simple necessary industries, and not 
only made their settlements self-supporting, but 
actually developed an export trade to the neigh- 
bouring Spanish colonies. But in fact all this was 
achieved by a handful of votaries. Nowadays, 
even a modest venture in “technical assistance” 


soon gathers about it a numerous hierarchy of 


officials. But it seems that the Jesuits were 
different, for we read that the whole clerical 
staff of a Reduccion normally consisted of one 
priest and an assistant; and this is confirmed 
by the known number of priests deported to 
Spain when the Jesuits were expelled in 1767— 
there were exactly sixty-seven of them. It is 
hard to believe that “so much” was done by 
‘so few.” Perhaps Jesuit training teaches also 
that a few will often remain devoted to an 
objective, while a large number will form a 
bureau and apply themselves to enlarge and 
embellish it. 

How did they go about it? Their successors 
failed utterly, and we may fairly say that no 
later government, cleric or lay, has ever welded 
a majority of Indians into a viable and con- 
tented State. In part, no doubt, the answer is 
that they had neither the means nor the 
numbers to apply coercion; they had to depend 
upon persuasion, and indeed the two salient 
points of the Fathers’ appeal to the natives 
could hardly be conveyed in any other manner. 
The first was to convince the Indians that 
everything in the community belonged to them: 
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and the second, to show them that they were 


free. If their converts resembled the Indians of 
today, it could not have been easy to convince 
them of either, but once convinced, they would 
ask no more and would serve the community 
with unstinted devotion. Here again the virtue 
of being so few must have helped. Seeing the 
white men in couples—not in armies—the 
natives must have felt that their possessions 
and their freedom were safe. No doubt it came 
easier to them because then, as now, the Indian 
idea of possession is naturally communal. The 
Inca Empires were communal, moneyless and 
governed by a being in whom the réles of ruler 
and priest were one and the same. The Jesuit 
régime was, after all, the natural successor. 
Judged by the churches, dwellings and other 
public works surviving from the period, the 
Jesuits must have had a truly remarkable talent 
as educators in the rural and artisan crafts. 
All the handwork in their building is good and 
much of it is fine. At San José, for example, the 
cloisters are decorated in blue and white tle 
pictures of Bible stories with the woodwork 
carved to harmonize into the theme. It is good 
plain work, unpretentious, but neither rude nor 
uncouth, and its like could not be produced in 
South America today. Contemporary inven- 
tories of stores and stocks catalogue many other 
handicrafts; for instance, there were cotton- 
weavers, tanners, carpenters, tailors, hat- 
makers, cartwrights, and boat builders, cordage 
makers and coopers. Exactly how the Fathers— 
so few in number—taught and fostered all 
these crafts we shall never know, but we have 
an old-style account of the stratagem by which 
they controlled and encouraged the field 
workers at seedtime and harvest. It is related 
that at these seasons the whole community 
would march to the fields each morning in 
procession led by the Mayor and his officers, 
mounted if of high rank, and wearing splendid 
uniforms of gold lace and plumed hats adorned 
in profusion according to their rank and dignity. 
Next would follow a band of music, with native 
and Spanish instruments in harmony, followed 
by the workers, with the women and children 
bringing up the rear in the transport wagons 
which also carried the food for an ample mid- 
day feast. At the end of the day the procession 
formed up again and returned to the town. As 
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Though they lack invention ” wrote a Fesuit of 
his native charges, ** they are 


excellent in imitation 
tratue of the Madonna by an Indian crafts- 


man, in the Historical Museum, Santa Fe 


they reached the plaza, they were led in by the 
priest and his acolytes, robed and carrying the 
Saint’s banner. Thus they made a tour of the 
grassy square, singing psalms, and thence into 
the cathedral to hear the Compline. Vividly I 
can picture this scene. The music, the singing, 
lusty in voice but solemn, for the Indian face 
rarely relaxes. The march through the wood- 
land drives to the distant meadow bordered, 
no doubt, by an acre or two of artificial lake— 
reservoir and fishpond—the rich grass, the red 
earth, a shady grove for the midday meal, the 
return in the glow of the evening sunlight, the 
music of the Mass across the plaza and the 
dispersal in the short quiet twilight. 

Not so many years ago I took part in such a 
scene at Concepcidn de Nuflo Chaves—but 
with a difference. It was a day of processions, 
ceremony and rejoicing, for after the Diocese 
had lain vacant for two hundred years a new 
Bishop was to be enthroned. 


By contemporaries, clerical and lay, the 
Jesuit domain was bitterly assailed. All who 
had cause to dislike the Society of Jesus for 
political or other motives—possibly with reason 








—turned their fire against missionary govern- 
ment in South America, about which, since 
nothing was much was suspected. 
Above all, they were accused of avarice. The 
Missions~-it was said—were a cloak: behind 
it the Fathers were working fabulous mines 
stolen from the Indians. Thus was born the 
tradition of a Jesuit hoard, and many have 
tried to find it. As lately as 1905 an expedition 
was financed from Great Britain. It had all 
the “props”; the “old Jesuit document ” 
in Latin, of course: the “ chart ” with mysteri- 
ous clues leading to an Indian Methuselah 
whose grandfather had helped the fleeing 
priests to seal up the mine entrance. Not a 
stiver, much less a mine, has ever been found. 
Furthermore, we know that the Jesuits were 
penniless when they left. Their enemies made 
a careful inventory of their possessions, and 
record nothing more precious than a sackful 
of snuff. 


known, 


Nevertheless, one criticism of the Jesuit 
realm, though never made at the time, seems 
justified by events. The society they built was 
over-brittle: perhaps too paternal. The Indian 
communities could not stand alone when the 
moral prop of their priestly governors was 
abruptly withdrawn. The Society of Jesus was 
expelled from the Spanish dominions and the 
Mission fell apart. Not that the civil govern- 
ment wished it so: on the contrary, the King 
sent elaborate orders to ensure the continuity 
of the communities, even to the lengths of 
approving a constitution based upon the 
system and methods of the Jesuits. The 
religious functions were entrusted to other 
monkish orders. Going further, they preserved 
the native hierarchy, and induced a group of 
them to join in the campaign of defamation 
against the Fathers. These “ Liberators ’ 
travelled to Madrid, and were constrained to 
give their testimony at the European Courts 
and the Vatican. (It has a familiar ring.) But 
it was all a failure. As the good Fathers had 
foreseen, an Indian community could not 
survive in contact with white men. Some of the 
settlements barely survived a year, and all had 
been virtually abandoned during the next 
twelve months. 

Fifty years ago, Cunninghame Graham, in 
his nostalgic essays of the byways and untamed 














peoples of South America, recounted his 
impressions of the lands where the Jesuits’ 
Missions had flourished a century and a half 
earlier. What he saw in his travels may be seen 
today in a forgotten land nothing changes 
Already in his day many of the Mission towns 
had disappeared. A traveller might have 
stumbled across a clue in the forest—perhaps 
an orange grove choked up by the undergrowth 
and a nearby clearing half overgrown and 
surrounded by the ruins of the church with the 
plaza buildings in a neat square. Toward the 
north of the territory where the climate is 
cooler and forest meets pampa, the Jesuit 
centres are better preserved, and still inhabited 
by a scanty population. But the land is hardly 
worked today, for after the Jesuits were expelled 
it was parcelled out among Spanish settlers, 
and most of the Indians took to the woods 
rather than become serfs. So the once-rich 
farms are deserted: the old road meanders off 
into bog or jungle within a few hundred yards 
The cathedral, the cloister, and their ample 
gardens have fallen into decay. 


Soon there 


The Mocobi Christ’ 
stylised crucifix carved by 
a Mocobi Indian, in the 
Historical Museum, 

Santa Fe 








will be nothing but a few heaps of rubble 
Often there is not even a priest left 
there is nobody to cope with the task of restora 
tion. And so gradually the New World ts losing 
these fine monuments of a unique and noble 


certainly 


episode in the history of its peoples—a loss by 
which the whole continent is needlessly im 
poverished, for it could be preserved at trifling 
cost 

Perhaps someone who reads this article may 
have the means and the will to ensure that one 
or two of the sacred buildings should be saved 
if only to have—somewhere safe—a pure speci 
men of Christian architecture, in case the better 
known examples should not survive the atomic 
century. If so, I may well close this account in 
Cunninghame Graham’s words 

“For my part I am glad that I saw. . . the 
Indians who still lingered about the Mission 
towns mumbling their maiméd rites when the 
Angelus at eventide awoke the echoes of the 
encroaching woods around the date palms 
which in the plaza reared their slender heads 


silent memorials of the departed Jesuit rule 
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Alexander the Great 
and the Creation 
of an Empire 


By E. BADIAN 


When Alexander assumed the despotic state of the 

Eastern monarchs he had overthrown, he aroused 

growing resentment among his loyal Macedonian 

followers. This article carries the story on, to his 
early death in the year 323 B.C. 


Head of ALEXANDER, discovered at Pergamon, showing him 
no longer in his first youth 
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Hellenic crusade was kept alive when 

it had long been overtaken by the 
facts. Owing to the nature of our sources and 
our knowledge of the Greek background, we 
can follow its history in detail down to its final 
extinction. This helps us to make out similar 
myths, meant for different audiences in which 
our sources are less interested, and to admire 
the skill with which Alexander used them all 
at the same time, each to full advantage, until 
it became both untenable and unnecessary. 
For his Macedonians, the Hellenic crusade was 
irrelevant. They regarded the Greeks rather 
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pay them any special attention—he was their 
own King, who had led them to victory; and 
although, as we shall the nobles 
noticed a change and resented it, years passed 


see, soon 
before the common soldier questioned Alex- 
ander’s aims. The case of the Asiatic natives 
was more difficult, since they had little real 
interest in a change of masters Here, as we 
have already noticed, Alexander from the start 
adopted the attitude of a liberator, especially 
from Persian religious intolerance. 
first native people encountered 
was declared “‘ free 
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own laws.” In practice, that meant little 
change: a Macedonian satrap and garrison were 
installed at Sardis, their capital, and Alexander 
collected the tribute they had paid to Persia. 
But the words were carefully chosen—as is 
clear from the fact that great scholars have 
fallen into the trap and supposed that the 
Lydians now had to unearth their old laws, 
which the Persians had banned two centuries 
earlier! In Caria, Alexander restored the 
native satrap-queen Ada, who had been in 
trouble with her Persian overlords; and, in 
return, she gratefully adopted him as her son. 
In Egypt, as we have seen, a system of division 
of powers, accompanied by attention to local 
customs, was fully developed. That was long 
after Issus; and it is worth repeating how, at 
this very time, the King was still using the 
motiv of the Hellenic crusade for the benefit 
of the Greeks in Europe, while he was already 
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preparing his claim to the lawful succession to 
the Persian throne. 

The momentum of his victorious advance 
made this delicate political balancing more and 
more difficult. When the battle of Gaugamela 
decided the fate of the Empire, it became clear 
that the main task would soon be that of con- 
ciliating the Iranian nobility—the class trained 
to administer it and, in that capacity, irre- 
placeable for whoever ruled it. The claim 
to legitimacy, prepared by skilful legal argu- 
ment, had to be supported by practical 
measures. Before long, Alexander took to 
wearing Persian royal dress and to stamping 
Persian royal symbols on his coins; and, as we 
have seen, the Greeks now begin to address 
him as “ King.” But we can, in fact, see the 
dramatic proclamation of the new policy. The 
victory of Gaugamela made a Persian stand 
short of the Iranian highlands impossible; and 











the Persian satrap Mazaeus, who had fought 
well for his master, at once ceremonially sur- 
rendered the city of Babylon. Alexander again 
used his chance of appearing as a liberator. 
The Persians had destroyed the great temple of 
Bel and other shrines; Alexander now ordered 
them to be rebuilt, carefully seeking the advice 
of the Chaldaean priests on the correct ritual. 
As in Egypt, he was duly crowned by them 
according to Babylonian rites. But, when it 
came to arranging the administration, there 
was a sudden difference. No doubt—as in 
Egypt, so in equally civilized Babylon—the 
King could have found a native to put in 
charge of the civil administration. Instead, it 
was handed over to the Persian Mazaeus. The 
cautious division of powers was repeated and 
here attained its final form. Financial adminis- 
tration and military command were taken from 
the satrap, the military forces being put under 
the command of a Greek who was a loyal 
Macedonian subject: clearly a Macedonian 
noble could not yet be expected to run in 
harness with a Persian. This threefold division 
of powers—a Persian’ satrap, a loyal Greek or 
before long) Macedonian commander, and a 
financial superintendent—was henceforth the 
rule in newly-won provinces and was only 
modified in exceptional circumstances. But 
something more striking was needed to impress 
the Persian nobility: Alexander allowed 
Mazaeus to coin in silver—a Persian satrap’s 
cherished privilege. 

Babylon thus marks a turning-point: a 
system of administration had been evolved, and 
the legitimate succession to the Achaemenids 
had become the dominant mortiv. Next, in the 
royal city of Susa, Alexander ceremonially took 
his seat on the Achaemenid throne. It is 
characteristic of him that, from Susa, he also 
sent back to Athens two statues that Xerxes had 
removed in 480: we know that the Greek revolt 
was very much in his thoughts at the time. At 
Persepolis, the conflict between the two myths 


The word * Persian” is commonly used in our 
Greek sources—rather as we use the word “* Russian” 
—to include related peoples (especially in Western 
Iran). As we cannot always tell its precise meaning, 
we must often imitate the looseness of expression. 
Some of Alexander’s satraps were “ Persians ”’ only 
in this wider sense. 





became inescapable. Alexander had to decide 
between them; and his decision, as we have 
seen, was one of the few miscalculations of his 
career. For the revolt was easily suppressed, 
and before long the Hellenic crusade came to an 
official end. But his attempts to establish his 
legitimacy had been nullified; and the burning 
of the palace at Persepolis helped to raise against 
him an Iranian national war that, despite the 
lack of proper co-ordination among the high- 
landers, taxed his military genius to the utmost, 
even though he now possessed the 
treasures ol 
200,000 talents 
In view of the difficulty of maintaining 
proper communications over the vast distances 
he had covered, he can hardly be blamed for 
his error of judgment: it must be remembered 
that it was winter at the time. When he heard 
the news from Europe and understood his 
mistake, he acted with his usual speed, trying 
to repair it as best he could. He set out to 
capture Darius, who had withdrawn to Ecba- 
tana, the royal city of Media. When Alexander 
reached the city, however, he learnt that 
Darius, with a few faithful nobles, had decided 
to make for the highlands of Eastern Iran, 
where guerilla war might be _ prolonged. 
Alexander hurried to catch them before they 
could reach the pass of the ** Caspian Gates ” 
but he failed. Worse still, he heard that one of 
Darius’ companions, a noble called Bessus, had 
taken the King prisoner 


royal 


Persia—the fabulous sum of 


Chis spurred Alex- 
ander on to almost superhuman efforts: over 
mountains and through deserts he pursued the 
fugitives, often without a proper night’s rest, 
leaving his own forces behind as the strain 
proved too much for them. At last, with a few 
hundred men, he reached the Persians—only 
to find Darius dying. Bessus and two other 
nobles had stabbed him and, with Bessus now 
wearing the royal tiara, had escaped beyond 
immediate pursuit. Alexander paid his dead 
adversary every possible honour; and all but 
one of the murderers were, in due course, 
punished. Bessus himself, indeed, was whipped 
and horribly mutilated before being despatched 
for execution: to the lawful King regicide must 
be the worst of crimes. But this could not bring 
Darius back to life. It is odd that a great 


scholar and admirer of Alexander has called 





Darius’ death Alexander’s “‘ one piece of mere 
good fortune.” Good fortune he had in plenty; 
but the murder of Darius was perhaps the most 
serious misfortune he suffered. 
that fantastic pursuit—told, in our best source, 
with a military matter-of-factness that heightens 
its dramatic impact—is alone enough to show 
that Alexander thought so. 
Darius prevented him from repairing the mis- 
take of Persepolis: when he realized that 
mistake, he had at once seen that his best hope 
lay in capturing Darius alive. For Darius 
—who has had much to suffer, in works both 
ancient and modern, from the denigration that 
attends defeat—was, with all his well-attested 
virtues, decidedly not a man of war. After 
Issus, he had offered Alexander half his 
Empire; after Gaugamela and the loss of his 
royal cities and treasures, he could easily have 
been persuaded to cede the crown to the 
conqueror, contenting himself with the 
honoured position that calculated mercy was 
bound to leave him. We cannot tell precisely 
how much that would have meant. But we can 


gauge the importance that Alexander himself 


attached to it; and he is likely to have known. 
The death of Darius, coming as it did after the 
burning of the palace at Persepolis, probably 
cost him years of arduous campaigning. 

It now became even more necessary—and it 
was agreeable enough—to act in every way as 
befitted the King of Persia. The Persian court, 


with its eunuchs, concubines, and hierarchy of 


functionaries, was simply taken over; and a 
brother of Darius was appointed to command 
the traditional royal bodyguard. AAt first, 
Alexander kept his Persian kingship distinct 
from his Macedonian kingship: the Persian 
ceremonial was, on the whole, confined to 
Asiatics, and the simple Macedonian estab- 
lishment was kept up alongside its brilliant 
Persian counterpart. Naturally, this elaborate 
juggling act soon became impossible. The 
Macedonian nobles, accustomed to a King 
who was first among peers, resented seeing the 
conquered people raised to equality with them- 
selves and imposing its customs on their King. 
The next few years—years of difficult war— 
are also years of serious friction between the 
King and his oldest friends. Nor was there any 
lack of men willing to exacerbate differences for 


The story of 


The murder of 
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their own benefit. In particular, these years 
saw the rapid promotion of Alexander’s friend 
Hephaestion, who, by urging the King on in 
the direction in which he wanted to go and 
drawing his attention to those who disapproved, 
ultumately raised himself to the post of Grand 
Vizier and became, as the King jokingly said, 
“a second Alexander ”—finally, after his death, 
gaining the ultimate promotion to the status of 
a “ hero” (that is to say, a demigod). It was 
this sinister man, hated by most of the court, 
who helped to bring about the first serious 
incident in the autumn of 330: Alexander’s 
boyhood friend Philotas, the son of Parmenio 
and commander of the ‘ Companions ”’ (the 
élite cavalry corps), was apprehended on an 
improbable charge of having taken part in a 
conspiracy against Alexander’s life, led by an 
obscure person who had been killed while 
resisting arrest. According to Macedonian 
custom, Philotas was tried by the army, with 
Alexander as prosecutor. The army, of course, 
took the King’s side, and Philotas was executed. 
There followed some other executions and one 
undisguised murder. Parmenio, Philip II’s 
old friend, who had been Alexander’s second- 
in-command during the years of his great 
victories, had always been disliked and dis- 
trusted by the young King. He stood for the 
old order and for Alexander’s debt to Philip 
and the Macedonians; and most of the senior 
officers were his friends or even protégés. 
After the execution of his son, he could no 
longer be left alive: a special messenger was 
sent to assassinate him. 

In this characteristic fashion, Alexander 
marked the passing of the old order. For the 
moment, all possibility of organized resistance 
was eliminated; and for some time there were 
no further incidents. But in the summer of 
328, during a drunken brawl at a banquet, 
Alexander with his own hand killed Cleitus, 
who had commanded half the ““ Companions ” 
under Philotas and had retained his command 
after Philotas’ death. The deed itself was 
manslaughter rather than murder; though it 
conveniently rid the King of another out- 
spoken critic. What followed was more signi- 
ficant. While the soothsayers proclaimed that 
the affair was due to a slight inflicted upon the 
god Bacchus, the King, professing over- 











whelming regret, withdrew to his tent and 
announced that he would commit suicide by 
starvation. For two days nothing happened. 
Then the army, appalled at the prospect of 
being stranded leaderless at Samarkand, im- 
plored the King to change his mind; prompted 
by his friends, they passed a resolution post- 
humously convicting Cleitus of treason. Fully 
vindicated, Alexander emerged from his tent: 
he knew that henceforth he was all-powerful. 
It is from the death of Cleitus—not from one 
of the more premeditated crimes—that one of 
our main sources dates the disappearance of 
freedom at the King’s court. 

Since the aristocratic opposition need no 
longer be taken very seriously, Alexander felt 
he could now embark on the policy of fusing 
his two kingdoms into one. That one, of course, 
was to be on the Persian model, which recog- 
nized the King’s superiority to other men in a 
manner that befitted the son of a god; for such 
he now firmly believed himself to be. The first 
step was a marriage combining, in Alexander’s 
fashion, sentiment and policy. By marrying 
Roxana, the daughter of a Sogdian baron, he 
was at last able to prove to the Iranian aris- 
tocracy the esteem in which he held them. 
The marriage—which later became a central 
motiv of the Alexander Romance—brought a 
difficult guerilla war to a speedy end. About 
the same time, Alexander ordered 30,000 native 
youths to be trained in Macedonian methods of 
fighting. Before long, he was to call them the 
‘ successors.”” Early in 327 there followed what 
was to be the most important step in the pro- 
gramme of unification: Alexander tried to 
extend the traditional Persian court ceremonial 
of prostration before the King to his Greek and 
Macedonian courtiers. But he had under- 
estimated them. The move failed, owing to 
Macedonian intransigence and to the courage 
of a Greek. 

Callisthenes, the nephew of Aristotle, had 
been a distinguished historian when he joined 
Alexander’s expedition. It had been his chief 
task to interpret the War to the Greeks. He 
had stressed the pan-Hellenic aspect, and he 
had presented Alexander as the son of Zeus- 
Ammon and as the favourite of the gods. In 
this way, he hoped to make the Macedonian 
King acceptable as a leader to his Greek 
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audience. Though guilty—as sincere men often 
are—of distorting truth for what he thought a 
worthy purpose, he was undoubtedly sincere in 
his Hellenic idealism and his belief in Alex- 
ander. He must have watched the develop- 
ments we have described with growing dismay 
But now the worst had come. To Greeks and 
Macedonians—though not to Persians—pros 
tration was lawful only before a god. It is, in 
fact, a difficult question whether Alexander, 
who had been brought up in this tradition, 
believed he was demanding an act of worship 
At all events, to a Greek of that age a man 
might be the son of a god; he might—if Apollo 
approved—become a god after his death; but 
the worship of a living man as a god was blas- 
phemy. Modern writers sometimes regard the 
distinction with impatience and even disbelief 
Yet it is attested—and who are we to throw 
stones at ancient theologians ? Callisthenes did 
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not want to advertise himself; but, as his con- 
science would not let him comply, he incon- 
spicuously ignored the request for prostration. 
Hephaestion and some others drew attention 
to this defiance; but the Macedonian 
sullenly showed their agreement. 


nobles 
Alexander 
had to give in: prostration was again confined 
to Orientals. Naturally, Callisthenes had not 
long to live. The man who stood for an out- 
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worn myth was in any case an embarrassment. 
When some of the royal pages conspired to kill 
Alexander—and it is significant that these sons 
of Macedonian nobles should have done so— 
the plot was discovered, and some of the boys, 
tortured for evidence, obligingly implicated 
Callisthenes. He was at once executed without 
public trial. But he was to find his avengers: 
educated Greek opinion—led by his friend, 
the philosopher Theophrastus—was revolted, 


and the result was to turn Greek _histori- 
ography, on the whole, decisively against 
Alexander. 


There was only one way of wiping out the 
memory of all these incidents: a further war of 
conquest might restore the loyalty of earlier 
years. Alexander, in any case, had powerful 
motives for crossing into India—not the least 
of them current ideas of geography, which en- 
couraged him to believe that the Eastern end 
of the inhabitable world was not beyond his 
reach. Military considerations made a reform 
of his army advisable, so that he could divide 
it into units capable of independent action 

Ihe ‘“‘ Companions ’—the old stronghold of 
aristocratic Macedonian sentiment — were 
broken up into four divisions under four great 
marshals, the chief of whom was Hephaestion; 
and they were replenished with Iranians. Each 
of these commanders could, when necessary, 
also receive charge of a corresponding division 
of the Macedonian infantry. A fifth division 
acted as a reserve. The military value of this 
reform was proved during the next two years 

Alexander’s series of victories in India, in the 
face of strange tactics—including the use of 
elephants—and difficulties of terrain aggra- 
vated by imperfect geographical knowledge, 
constitutes his finest military achievement. But 
the political importance of the reform tends to 
be overlooked. The 
ceased to be a serious political threat; and the 
men commanding them had been picked for 
loyalty as much as for military ability. 
were men content to be rivals—and their 
mutual hatreds are attested—for Alexander’s 
favour. From this moment, though court 
intrigue continued, it had been diverted into 
safe channels that suited an Oriental court 
The opposition of the Macedonian nobility had 
been finally overcome. 
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Yet, before long, opposition sprang up where 
it was least expected. The common Mace- 
donian soldiers, after fighting battle after battle 
and crossing river after river in exhausting 
monsoon weather, refused to go on 1n quest of 
an ever-receding Ganges. At the river Hyphasis 
the Beas) they simply stopped; and neither 
threats nor rhetoric would move them. Once 
again, Alexander had to recognize the limita- 
tions of kings. He turned towards the Indus 
and moved down that river to the Indian Ocean 
The greater part of the newly-conquered ter- 
ritory was loosely organized in client kingdoms; 
and it was clear that, despite garrisons and 
colonies planted among them, and despite their 
carefully fostered mutual rivalries, their attach- 
ment to the Empire would be a loose one. No 
doubt Alexander hoped to come back in due 
course. For the moment, in the autumn of 325, 
while a fleet under the Greek Nearchus was 
instructed to find its way back to the Persian 
Gulf—which it did in a brilliant voyage of 
exploration—he himself led the main part oi 
the army back through the desert of Gedrosia 
Southern Baluchistan). He had been warned of 
the difficulties of the route; but he trusted in 
his luck. This decision led to the only military 
disaster that he ever suffered—a reverse in- 
flicted by the desert, an enemy he could not 
overcome. When the remnants of the army at 
last made their way back to civilization, every- 
one knew that Alexander’s overweening self- 
confidence had been to blame. But those two 
defeats—one at the hands of his own men, 
one at the hands of Nature—were more than 
he could bear. The result was a reign of terror 
First, those judged guilty 
of sending insufficient supplies were sentenced 
to death, among them one who had died in the 
meantime while subduing a revolt. They were 
obvious scapegoats for the Gedrosian disaster. 


among his satraps 


Next, to satisfy his own rage and suspicion and 
the mounting resentment of his subjects, 
Alexander began to execute men judged guilty 
of maladministration; no one—Persian or 
Macedonian noble—was safe, unless he had 
sufficient independent power or a good friend 
at the court. The atmosphere of terror was 
heightened by the usual intrigues and denun- 
ciations, which even the official version in our 


main source cannot altogether disguise. To 
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prevent resistance and wughten control, the 
satraps were ordered to disband all their mer- 
cenaries, whom they had allowed to 
collect—a step that created a dangerous force 
of desperate veterans. 

It was in this atmosphere that the King 
returned to the problem of finding an accept- 
able basis for his rule over a unified Empire 


been 


The Greeks in Europe were helpless and easily 
dealt with. To demonstrate that the age of con 

stitutional hegemonta—which he had sworn to 
preserve—was over, they received some per 
emptory orders, backed by open force. The 
chief was a command to worship the King as a 
god, which they now had to obey. As for the 
Macedonians, they had shown him that they 
could not be treated in such a manner; and he 
now began to put into execution a grandiose 
plan that reveals more than a tinge of insanity 

the physical amalgamation of the Macedonian 
and Persian ruling classes. He was prepared to 
give up the present; but his plan would secure 
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the future. He had already hinted at this— 
and he may have had it in mind—when he 
married Roxana; and he had encouraged similar 
marriages. But now, in the spring of 324 at 
Susa, he himself took an additional wife, a 
daughter of Darius; Hephaestion received an- 
other daughter of Darius; and all the highest 
courtiers and commanders were given Iranian 
brides. There were at leasty eighty of them; 
and the marriages were magnificently cele- 
brated in the Oriental style. What the bride- 
grooms’ real feelings were is indicated by the 
fact that, after the King’s death, nearly all of 
them repudiated their wives. The supreme in- 
humanity of this attempt to cross-breed an 
Imperial aristocracy is as characteristic as the 
submission with which it was received. But 
Alexander’s plans did not stop there. All 
unions formed by Macedonian soldiers with 
native women were legitimized and generously 
endowed: among the lower classes, it would 
seem, racial amalgamation could be encouraged 
more indiscriminately. That it was only the 
livestock thus produced that interested the 
King soon became clear: almost immediately, 
at Opis, he paid off and dismissed 10,000 
Macedonians unfit for service, promising to 
have their children brought up under his own 
care. 

The result was a major mutiny. The Mace- 
donian army, which had seen its strength at the 
Beas, now understood that the King’s ultimate 
aim was to supplant it. We can hardly avoid 
the suspicion that Alexander was prepared for 
this: his intentions had just been made very 
obvious by a grand parade of the 30,000 
* successors.”’? He was now ready, and 
he no longer depended on the Macedonians. 
He formed Persians into Macedonian units 
and merely told the Macedonians to go home 
if they wished. The men who had won Alex- 
ander’s Empire for him were faced with utter 
ruin. They agreed to accept his terms, explain- 


* See p. 499 (above), 


ing that it was only the favour shown to 
Persians that .had offended them. Alexander 
answered by declaring them all his “ kinsmen ” 
—an official title giving the right to salute the 
King with a kiss. A touching scene, with many 
taking advantage of their right, concluded the 
whole affair. Needless to say, Alexander had 
carried his point and more: the men he had 
wanted to dismiss were dismissed, and Persians 
were henceforth part of the Macedonian units 

The reconciliation was celebrated with a 
great banquet, at which some thousands of 
guests prayed together for “ concord and joint 
rule for Macedonians and Persians.” One step 
remained. Antipater, who had loyally governed 
the King’s European dominions for so long, 
was known to disapprove of the new programme. 
He belonged to Parmenio’s generation and 
shared his outlook; and, but for distance, he 
would probably have shared his fate. Now his 
removal could wait no longer: the homeland 
must be educated in the new ideas. Antipater 
was recalled, and Craterus—one of the four 
marshals and the Susa bridegrooms—was sent 
to take his place. 

But before Craterus could do so, Alexander 
was dead. Hephaestion’s death, late in 324, was 
a blow from which he never recovered. The 
office of Grand Vizier was not filled: insecurity 
had suddenly returned, increased by prophecies 
of impending calamity. Alexander buried him- 
self in plans for exploration, colonization and 
further conquest. At the same time, he turned 
more and more to wild carousal—a Macedonian 
vice, to which he had always been prone. In 
June 323, at Babylon, his weakened body was 
struck by fever. Lavish feasting only hastened 
its progress, and on the 13th he died. The 
world would not believe it: an Athenian orator 
said that, if it were true, the smell of putre- 
faction would fill the earth. At Babylon, mean- 
while, the great men of court and army, stunned 
yet relieved, settled down to hard bargaining 
over the succession. The Empire of East and 
West had died with its founder. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“ RATTING IN RETROSPECT ” 


ROBERT SPENCER, EARL OF SUNDERLAND. By J. P. 
Kenyon, 396 pp. (Longmans Green. 4s. 
Hitherto Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, 

has received scant courtesy from historians. In their 
various versions of the complicated constitutional 
drama played out in the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century both Whig apologists and Stuart 
partisans have treated him as one of the chief villains 
of the piece and have found no redeeming quality in 
him. Dr. Kenyon has shown great courage in 
tackling the formidable task of find out the truth 
about this notorious, complex, and _ universally 
execrated man, and he has succeeded triumphantly. 
His book is by no means a rehabilitation of Sunder- 
land, but a penetrating analysis of his character and 
an acute and dispassionate examination of the 
motives for his actions. And many of them—his 
constant changes in his political allegiance and 
religious faith, his frequent and abrupt tergiversa- 
tions, his apparent treacheries—badly needed 
explaining. 

Having been a fervent supporter of the Duke of 
York against the machinations of Monmouth and 
the Protestant faction in 1679, in the following year 
he joined with the Whigs in the attempt to obtain 
his exclusion from the throne. In 1682 he was back 
again with the Tories and endeavouring to insinuate 
himself into the Duke’s good graces. In James II’s 
reign he declared himself a Roman Catholic, only to 
deny later that he had ever been converted. He 
assisted James in putting into practice the policies 
that brought about the Revolution and then tried to 
persuade him to make belated and abjeet concessions 
that would avert it. But of what has been considered 
to be his crowning treachery, that of negotiating 
with William of Orange while still acting as one of 
James II’s chief ministers and advisers, he was not 
guilty, although he himself did his best to give the 
impression afterwards that he was. The truth is that 
he remained faithful to James until the King himself 
dismissed him. He was urgently insistent at the time 
upon exacting from James a declaration that his 
dismissal was not due to lack of faith in his loyalty. 
He was not a rat that left the sinking ship; it was 
only later that he tried to persuade William III that 
he had really been acting in his interest all along “* in 
contributing what lay in me towards the advancing 
of your glorious undertaking.”’ Ratting in retrospect 
this may have been; but it was not the black treachery 
of which he has been accused. 

From Dr. Kenyon’s biography there emerges the 
picture of a man very different from that which 
appears in our history-books—very different, but 
not much more attractive, for Dr. Kenyon is no 
hero-worshipper. It appears that Sunderland has 
been completely misunderstood, though not in the 
sense that he was really a nobler and more honour- 
able character than has been believed. He was, 
however, in almost every respect, the exact opposite 
of the usually accepted opinion of him. Far from 
being timid, cautious, and vacillating, he was bold, 
reckless, and determined; far from being cajoling 
and compliant, he was insolent and overbearing; 
far from being inconsistent, he was too consistent 
and would relentlessly push a policy to its logical 
conclusion at whatever cost. 

The explanation of his career lies in his over- 


weening self-confidence. With his gifts and talents, 
he saw no reason why he should not be for ever at 
the head of affairs. He did not desire always to be of 
the strongest party, or that his should be the strongest 
party, but that the strongest party should be his—a 
distinction with a considerable difference. To remain 
always in power was also necessary to him for financial 
reasons, since, as Dr. Kenyon points out, “ his 
constant penury, whatever his income, obliged him 
to cling tenaciously to office long after common 
prudence, if not a sense of honour or duty, might 
have dictated his retirement.” 

The comparative retirement forced upon Sunder 
land by the Revolution was his ultimate salvation, 
for it was only when he no longer had an axe of his 
own to grind that his shrewd judgment of men and 
policies came into its own. It is true that he again 
held high offices, but it was largely from behind the 
scenes that he gave his advice to William III. Dr 
Kenyon has brought out, as no one before him ever 
has, the important and valuable services rendered by 
Sunderland in the formation of the new relations 
between the Sovereign, his Parliament, and his 
people, and the evolution of the type of constitutional 
government that was to supersede the arbitrary rule 
of the Stuart monarchs 

This fresh view of Sunderland has been obtained 
by inductive methods very different from the deduc- 
tive methods usually adopted by nineteenth-century 
historians, which led them to draw from Sunderland's 
actions and their results totally erroneous conclusions 
about his character and motives. It is firmly based 
on the kind of evidence we now prefer to politically 
biased guess-work : the calm collation and careful 
comparison of contemporary testimonies by people 
who knew the man and were his friends or enemies 

The book is soberly written, but its very sobriety 


is One of its most valuable qualities, for one feels one 
can trust the author’s judgment and accept his fair 
and balanced conclusions. The history of the 


** Glorious Revolution ” will have to be re-written in 
the light of modern research, and Dr. Kenyon’s book 
is a most valuable contribution towards its re-writing 
This wholly admirable biography should be read by 
anybody interested in the period, and it must be read 
by any writer in whose pages Sunderland is to figure 
prominently, for nowhere else could he obtain the 
true picture of this extraordinary man 
Cyrit HuGHES HARTMANN 


GERMANY AND THE BOLSHEVIKS 
GERMANY AND THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA, 1915-18 
Documents from the Archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry. Edited by Z. A. B. Zeman, 
1§7 pp. (Oxford University Press, 19§8. 25s. 
From these documents we first catch sight of the 
German conspiracy to bring about a Russian revolu- 
tion in a despatch from Wangenheim, the Kaiser’s 
ambassador in Constantinople to Berlin on January 
gth, 1915, in which he records that “ the well-known 
Russian socialist and publicist, Dr. Helphand,”’ had 
been to see him and had asked for permission to go 
to Berlin to present his plans for upsetting the 
Russian government. Two months later, Helphand 
submitted a long memorandum containing these 
plans; and, almost immediately, Zimmermann, the 
Assistant Secretary of State of the German Foreign 
Ministry was writing to the Imperial Treasury asking 
for the sum of two million marks (at that time 
£100,000) for the support of Russian revolutionary 
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and thus leave erma! ree to 
France. As Dr. Zeman remarks, however, tl 
of the Germans in their plans for the annexation of 
Russian Polish territory was too great—no Right 
wing government would have agreed to negotiate 
peace on such tern 

But just two years after he had drawn up 
memorandur Helphand had revolution of the 
Left. Once the Russian army and the Russian people 
had lost heart, the way was wide open for the success 
ful development of the German propaganda campaign 
of which the effectiveness, like that of all wartim 
propaganda, depended upon military success. This 
success Helphand reinforced by pressing for the 
return to Russia of Lenin and his followers, referred 
to in Russian as his “ sputniks,” who had been cut 
off in neutral Switzerland during the war. Lenin did 
everything in his power to dissociate himself from 
the German connection, and probably received no 
direct aid from them—he well knew that, even after 
the revoluticn, the dislike and distrust felt by the 
ordinary Russian for the Germans was such that any 
Russian leader suspected of collaboration with the 
former enemy would be damned. But, of course, 
there were people willing to benefit from the German 
aid, and to do work that benefited both the Bolsheviks 
and the Hohenzollerns 

We get an idea of the financial scale upon which 
his work was being executed in a letter from the 
State-Secretary of the Reich Treasury to Kuhlmann, 
his opposite number in the Foreign Ministry, agree 
ing “to support an application made without the 
statement of any reason for 40 million marks 
£2,000,00 while, at the time—in June 1918 
the German propaganda authorities were spending 
three million marks a month (about £150,000 
Nevertheless, the Germans were obliged to maintain 
very considerable forces in the “ liberated ” provinces 
of Russia right up to the time of the Armistice on 
the Western Front; for they were quite unable to 
trust either the former vassals of the Russians or the 


Bolshevik 
who woul 


during 
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engineering. Writing a friend in 
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knowledge that would pa i by 
easy people who ar trudging 
a beaten path \ year or later, he 
Surveyor of Public Works for Shropshire through 
the influence of a landowner named William Pulter 
Although the two men “ fought like tiger 
because Telford favoured republicar 
Pulteney did not, the partnership wa 
satisfactory. It proved a stimulus to an inclu and 
searching intelligence that sought to blend 
principles and artistic impulse Hi 
by reading Erasmus Darwin's Bi 
poem concerned with technology and tl 
human knowledge Telford also understood c 
Adam Smith, that—both manually and intellectually 
in a growing industrial society—division of labour 
and specialization might become necessiti 
In the late eighteenth and early reteenth 
centuries, eager and gifted men looked optimistically 
towards the new horizons of science hey realized 
however, that if the perfect society to which they 
looked forward was to be achieved the specialized 
lump of mankind must be continually leavened by 
the philosopher who, in their definition, should be 
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both artist and scientist.”’ In general terms, Telford 
was such a man, a man who read Milton with awe 
and had a zest for classical and aesthetic ideas 
When he began the building of forty road-bridges in 
Shropshire between 1790 and 1796, he was veering 
away from architecture but not, he thought, from art 
Bridges, roads, canals—these became the outward 
symbols of Telford’s greatness in maturity; and Mr 
Rolt writes with a detailed knowledge of all these 
undertakings, such as the Ellesmere, Caledonian 
and Gotha canals, the Menai Bridge and an immense 
programme of road construction. 

In this exceptionally well-balanced portrait, 
original research is kindled into life by imaginative 
sympathy. Telford is drawn as an indefatigable 
worker who had a happy life, joyfully absorbed in his 
historic task of constructive preparation. The human 
being is not overshadowed by the Fellow of the 
Royal Society and first President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers; and we are continually compelled 
to recollect that laborious days were sweetened by 
love for friends, for books and for the countryside 
of his boyhood. One of the great pioneers of industry, 
Telford remained as convinced a countryman as 
Cobbett; and, in his unpublished verses, warned 
the young against ambition and urged them to “ love 
their native hills and bless their native skies.” 

E. W. MARTIN 


“GOLDEN KETTLES ” 
FRANCES ANNE. By Edith, Marchioness of London- 
derry, 316 pp. (Macmillan. 30s. 

If women do not often make history, their lives, 
at least, help to illuminate its text. Consider, for 
instance, Frances Anne Vane Tempest, later Lady 
Londonderry. A neglected child, an heiress, a Ward 
in Chancery, she sounds like a character out of one 
of Dickens’s novels. But she is more than that. She 
stands out, in this competent and admirably non- 
partisan biography, as the epitome of a changing 
epoch. Born in 1800, she lived her turbulent youth 
under the Regency, visiting Prinny’s Pavilion on her 
honeymoon before she accompanied her Ambassador 
husband to Vienna where he affronted an Arch- 
duchess by his conjugal solicitude. Later, Frances 
Anne helped to console him for the suicide of his 
half-brother, Lord Castlereagh, and, at the Congress 
of Verona, herself inspired a romantic passion in no 
less a person than the Czar Alexander I, parting 
from him at last in a perfect frenzy of platonic tears 


Fortunately, her eccentric husband, a_ typical 
Regency roué when she married him, remained 
devoted throughout his kindness,” she says, 


“was unwearied, his attentions unremitting.” 

So much for romantic youth. Growing old with 
her century, Frances Anne must have been appro- 
priately incensed when her husband was stoned by 
the mob for his opposition to the 1832 Reform Bill. 
And soon, doubtless without particularly noticing it, 
she had put away childish things and become a 
Victorian. Enlightened—and enormously wealthy— 
landlords, she and her husband marched well 
forward in the Industrial Revolution, building 
harbours, blast-furnaces and schools, parish halls 
and railways, and scolding their employees with 
benevolent fury when they indulged in that new- 
fangled activity, the strike. 

Frances Anne’s vulgarity was Victorian too. 
Even as a girl, she had had a passion for jewels and 
been more apt to notice the diamonds than the 


characters of women she She 


met admired my 
pearls,” was her comment on George IV's sister, 
the Dowager Queen of Wurtemberg. And, much 
later, travelling through wintry Russia, she asked 
anxiously if the wolves would stop their carriage 
“* Are you afraid they will take your jewels ?"’ asked 


her son 

It is part of her charm that she tells this story 
against herself in one of her vigorous, slangy letters 
about this trip to Russia, when she fell in love with 
the Russian as she had once—almost—fallen in love 
with their emperor: “1 should say Russia was heaven 
and the Russians angels, if it were not for the dirt 

..° No political correspondent, she had com- 
plained, when young, of the boredom of sitting on a 
sofa with Madame de Lieven and “ 10 or 12 stupid 
old diplomats talking politics.’ But this book’s 
admirably full extracts from her early autobiography 
and her letters show her as an acute reporter of life, 
with an eye for the vivid detail, whether it is thou- 
sands of red field mice on the road from Strasbourg 
or Russian maids of honour in red velvet with gold 
trains 

She loved gold. But although she received her 
guests seated on a golden throne, and served them 
tea out of “* suites of golden kettles,’ she was no fool, 
When her husband died, she turned to and ran their 
enormous business enterprises with a competence 
that surprised everyone, except an admirer of hers 
the young Disraeli ‘One must find excitement if 
one has brains,”” he commented. In her old age, she 
became something of a legend, anticipating that of 
her junior, the most eminent Victorian of them all 
Feared by her children, loved (and feared) by her 
servants, she walked about on the arm of her favourite 
under-gardener (whose name was Draper, not 
Brown) pausing to say “* Damn,” when displeased 
** Half ruffian, half great lady,”’ Disraeli summed her 
up, recognizing, no deubt, the Regency rake under 
the Victorian grande dam 


JANE HopGt 


WARTS AND ALL 


NAPOLEON IN HIS TIME By Jean Savant, 440 pp 
Putnam 30 
This book might well be called a Napoleonic 
reader. It is an anthology of observations of Napoleon, 


arranged so as to provide something like a continuous 


account of his life, with brief notes by M. Savant 
linking and explaining the episodes. To make his 
selection he has thrown his net far out over the 


shoals of memoirists with whom the period abounds 
the 


and result is pleasingly various he loyal 
Bonapartist’s view as expressed by Lavalette, an 
aide of the young general, is balanced by the 


scepticism of an opposition politician like Bailleul 
In Chaptal’s account we look through the eyes of an 
intellectual and an administrator, and in Constant’s 
through those of a valet. [he banker Ouvrard, 
Mile. George the actress who was an early mistress, 
and Captain Maitland of the Bellerophon have all 
contributed this picture of Napoleon “in the 
round Some familiar witnesses—Bourienne, 
Caulaincourt, Barras—bulk large in this book, but 
so do some who lie out of the beaten path. Not all 
of the readers of this book will have stumbled un- 
guided upon Victorine de Chastenay or Miot de 
Mélito. One of the most surprising extracts is one 
in which Paul de Kock appears, pretending to play a 


to 
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violin in an orchestra, but having taken his place ginger group for Lovett f ber London 
there only because it gave him a chance to see the Working Men Association Harney gravitated 
Emperor naturally to the Chartist movement and up to 1842 





The portrait that remains in the mind after read was further to the left than O'Connor, whom he 
ing this anthology is certainly not a flattering one afterwards described as an inferior Cobbett 
There is no danger of infection by Napoleonic Harney’s speeches during this period were charac 
mythology here. Napoleon, it is clear, was not, in the terized by much nonsensical violence, and the 
everyday sense of the words, an interesting person behaviour of the women in his audiences id som 
He is revealed by writer after writer as an ego- resemblance to the female hysterics which mark th 
maniac, coarse, brutal, mean and lecherous. Even public appearances of certain poy r juveni 
his much-vaunted intellectual range and impressive entertainers today In 1843, after acting 
information dwindle a little. Yet such a picture is by O’Connor’s henchman in London, he was appointed 
itself as false as that of the Napoleonic legend. It is sub-editor of Feargus’s Northern Star, and promoted 
a weakness of an anthology of personal observations to editor in 1845. During these years he made thx 
that Napoleon was a man to whom personal rela- acquaintance first of Engels, then of Marx, and began 
uuions were irrelevant save as means to an end to take that deep interest in European socialist and 
Indeed, just because he did not love or need love, he republican movements which distinguished hin 
was freed psychologically for great action. Personal from his contemporaries. It was in Harney’s paper 
impressions cannot usually do more than catch the The Red Republican, that the first English translation 
superficialities and the trivia of his career, and of its of the Communist Manifesto appeared in 18¢§ In 
vital essence only energy and fear can peep through common with other Radicals of the time he looked 
here is almost nothing in this book to explain upon the Tsarist autocracy as the suprer enac 
Napoleon’s constructive achievement, even if that to the free world, and some comments of his in 18§2 
achievement is thought to be only that of being a have a topical ring 
good soldier. Pelet de la Lozére shows him at the 
Conseil d’état; but this extract is one of far too few 
to show how Napoleon’s achievements had _ their , 
roots in something other than intrigue and a lack 
of scruple R ese ; 

But such material, in a form suitable for a popular : 
anthology, is not very plentiful and, although M 
Savant’s book is too unbalanced by its absence to be 
a decisive comment, it is entertaining enough. It is Ernest Jones, however, rather than Harney 
not written for the historical student but for the found favour with Marx and Engels. In the 189 
general reader, and he or she may find that it is best Harney remembered Marx a one of the most 
accompanied by J. M. Thompson’s excellent little 
selection of Napoleon’s letters in the Everyman series Letters of Marie-Louise 


JOHN ROBERTS , ‘ 
and Napoleon, 1813-1814 


“ THE RED REPUBLICAN ” 


THE CHARTIST CHALLENGE: A Portrait of George | My 


Julian Harney. By A. R. Schoyen, vii 300 pp., 


illustrated Heineman» 255 Dearest 

he appearance of Mr. Schoyen’s long-awaited 
book testifies to the perennial attraction of Chartism, ° 
in spite of the many rival topics in economic and Louise 
social history. Mark Hovell’s The Chartist Movement 
has been selling steadily since 1918, and hardly a 
year now passes without at least one new book or 
important article on the subject. Harney was born 
at Deptford in 1817 and survived until 1897, writing 
for the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle) almost to the 
last day of his life. The son of a common sailor, he 
himself served for a few months at sea and then come the newly discovered letters of 
became a pot-boy in London at the time of the Marie-Louise to her husband 
Reform Bill agitation. In this heady atmosphere he 
rapidly became, first a convinced reformer, and later 4 
an employee of Henry Hetherington, the Radical | Napoleon's replies, they form a 
publisher and champion of an unshackled press. | 
Harney’s mental attitudes were reminiscent of the 
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written 
during his military campaigns. With 


fascinating dialogue between husband 


age of reason and of Robert Owen. He wrote in the | and wife, caught in the centre of 
1830's world-shaking events. “A great deal 
Ihe liberty of the press once established, a new age more than a footnote to history nS) 

will commence, the standard of truth and science will be 


story of considerable pathos.’ H. D 
ZIMAN, Daily Telegraph 


erected among the nations of the world, and we may 
contemplate, with heartfelt satisfaction, the establishment 
the dignified empire of reason and the improvement 
and happiness of the human race.’ 
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warm-hearted, genial and attractive of men.” As 
Mr. Schoyen rightly points out: “ This affectionate 
judgment is scarcely borne out by Marx’s comments 
on Harney in his correspondence with Engels.” 

Ihe inescapable fact is that after 1852 Harney’s 
career was an anti-climax, and his contributions to 
British politics and working-class welfare were of 
slender importance indeed. As editor of the Jersey 
Independent he became involved in the comic-opera 
politics of the semi-feudal island. Then, emigrating 
to the U.S.A. in 1863, he spent fourteen years as a 
clerk in the Massachusetts State House at Boston, 
returning to England in 1879. Mr. Schoyen is to be 
congratulated on a fascinating contribution to 
working-class history in the nineteenth century, on 
the skill with which he has gleaned and garnered the 
scattered evidence and on a grasp of the British 
background remarkable even in an American scholar 

W. H. CHALONER 


ANTI-FASCIST 
THE LABOUR AND THE WOUNDS. By Massimo Salvadori 

Pall Mall Press 18s. 

The only clumsiness about this book by Massimo 
Salvadori is its tithe which is nevertheless well- 
chosen. Often the labour is not recognized—only 
the wounds-——when the story is told of struggles 
against tyranny. Salvadori is unusually well equipped 
to write the story of the Fascist epoch from the oft- 
neglected point of view of the anti-Fascist, for he 
lived through every aspect of the period. An Italian 
with close British connections, he was a boy of 
fourteen when the Fascists marched on Rome. He 
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experienced the advent of Fascism in Florence where 
it was notoriously violent. After his father and he 
had miraculously escaped murder by the squadnsti 
eighteen months later, in April 1924, they took 
refuge in Switzerland; and Massimo Salvadori later 
studied at the University of Geneva. In 1929 he 
returned to Italy in the service of the Guustizia « 
Liberta movement which was inspired by men like 
Salvemini and Carlo Rosselli: until his arrest in 
July 1932 he pursued the hard labour of the clandes- 
tine life in order to help keep alive the ideas of justice 
and liberty in spite of Mussolini. After this there 
was prison, interrogation, confino, then release 
There followed nearly ten years of exile, and then 
Salvadori was able to join the British Army and 
experience the invasion of Italy, the resistance, the 
liberation With such varied and representative 
experience he combined an unusual integrity and 
lucidity of mind 

Thus his book, for all its brevity, provides a clear 
picture of the Italians at home and abroad during a 
full generation. True, Salvadori’s readers are not 
introduced to the Fascist gerarchi; but they meet the 
police, the informers, the simple people who are 
mostly afraid, and a relatively small band of splendid 
anti-fascists whose intrepidity was combined with a 
certain gaicty of spirit, men like Ernesto Rossi and 
Riccardo Bauer and, of course, Salvemini. Salvadori 
has only good to say of Croce and his tamily, and 
even of De Gasperi, who was not always bien-vu in 
liberal circles. Lauro De Bosis, the young poet who 
never returned from his flight over Rome in 1931 
was a distant relative of Salvadori: it is interesting to 
read that Salvadori picked up one of De Bosis’ 
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leaflets near the Piazza di Spagna and drew comfort 
trom it 

Containing, as it did, so large a contingent of 
genuine liberals who opposed Fascism because they 
believed it to be wicked, not simply because, like 
the Communists, they desired to turn the dictator 
ship inside out, the Italian opposition was less dreary 
than other movements of the kind. It is interesting 
to be reminded by Salvadori of the apprehension felt 
by the liberal democrats when Togliatti returned to 
Italy from Russia. “ Togliatti,’ Salvadori noted on 
April 16th, 1944, will take the Communists in 
hand. He is as different from the Communists of 
Southern Italy as St. Ignatius from St. Francis: it 
has not usually been the Franciscans who have led 
the Church...” And yet, for years now, Togliatti 
has been regarded by hard ”’ Italian Communists, 
like Longo, as too ready for compromise 

Cruelly spurned by his father as a “foreign agent” 
in his British uniform, Salvadori condemned the 
suspicious attitude of the Allies towards the Italian 
resistance leaders; and he approved the execution of r ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 
Mussolini as the fitting punishment for a vast series 
of crimes against Italy and the world. On the other 
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WAR AND SOCIETY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By ance, Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
Sir George Clark, 1§7 pp. (Cambridge Universit had been added to this responsibility 


Press 1958. 18s. 6d 

rhe first chapter of Sir George Clark’s book, 
‘“‘ War as an Institution,” stresses the rather obviou: period when reputations blew up with the 
fact that “‘ in the seventeenth century war was taken South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
for granted as a fixed necessity of human life,’ but 
the subject is approached in an interesting way 
through representative writers of that time. Chapter quickly got down to some serious business 
two, ““ The Analogy of the Duel,” describes the 
varying attitudes towards duelling in different coun- 
tries, and shows how the practice gradually came to 
be recognized as anti-social. ‘“‘ Le roi seul a le droit evanescent behaviour of a bubble 
de glaive ’’ was enunciated in France as early as 1599, 
but the custom long persisted despite widespread 
and cogent condemnation by the best minds of the has indeed made progress in realising its 
century. The author considers that the appropriate policy —to provide all kinds of insurance for 
parallel to duelling was not war but an obstinate and 
limited social evil “‘ like juvenile delinquency or road 
casualties.’ Chapter three examines “‘ war as a 
collision of societies,” and considers the relationship 
between war and the movement of populations, H E L O N I) QO N 
religious issues, man-power problems, supply and T 


finance, etc. The discussion on the seventeenth- 


century wars and mercantilism is _ particularly ., 
interesting. Chapter four, ““ War and the European A 
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Community,” shows the reaction of contemporary 
opinion to such matters as the French devastation 
of the Palatinate in 1674 and 1689, the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and French atrocities in Holland 
in the winter of 1672-73. The author briefly surveys 
the attempts to humanize the laws of war, and con- 
siders how far the threat of reprisals restrained both 
field-commanders and their respective governments 
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from contravening the laws of war as their opponents 
understood them rhe two final chapters have 
already appeared in print elsewhere, one being on the 
Barbary Corsairs, and the other on the idea that 
war and peace follow one another in a regular cycle 
While the author’s approach may not commiend itself 
unreservedly to all his readers, the book is full of 
stimulating suggestions and is obviously required 
reading for all those interested in the century that 
Sir George Clark has made his own 
C. R. BOXER 


Letter 


THE MYSTERY OF FLODDEN 
SIR, 

I venture to suggest, with great « 
the order to give no quarter at Flodden was given 
for the same reason as Henry V’s order for the mas 
sacre of his French prisoners at Agincourt—namely, 
that the English were outnumbered and could not 
spare men to guard the prisoners. If Surrey had 
already decided to divide his small force into three 
parts, which for a considerable time were quite out 
of touch with one another, it would be impossible t 
send prisoners under guard to the rear 

Yours, etc., 
M. Hope Dopps 
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